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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


ON THE VARIOUS READINGS OF THE PSALTER, 


THREE centuries have passed since the English translation of 


the Psalms was first used as a distinct part of our church ser- 
vice. It was not, of course, to be expected that so large a 
space of time would elapse without giving rise to a considerable 
number of various readings. Accordingly, on examination, the 
copies of the Psalter now in use are found to differ in a variety 
of places from those, which were originally put out. It is true, 
many of these differences are of no moment; others, however, 
if restored to their ancient positions, would be decided improve- 
ments, rectifying errors, bringing back old words, and substi- 
tuting more accurate representations of the Hebrew. 


_ That errors of any kind, but, particularly, mere blunders of 


the printer, should be allowed for a long pense to disgrace a 
work so common and so important as our Psalter, may appear 
inexplicable, nevertheless, it was, and even still is, the case. To 
mention a few. Psalm xxxvii. 29: For nearly a century the 
copies had invariably the extraordinary mistake,—the righteous 
shall be punished. Psalm Ixviii. 4: “ Yea” occupied the place 
of “ Jah,” until about the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
Indeed, before that time, Jah, though the true reading, 
never did form part of our Psalter, for “ yea” existed also in the 
Great Bible, whence the Psalter was taken. Psalm Ixxxi. |: 
“Sing we merrily” is another instance of the same kind, and 
ought to be, “sing ye merrily;” but, whilst Coverdale and 
Matthewe give the Hebrew correctly, our present reading is 
that, which was invariably the reading of the Great Bible. And 
is it not strange, that a word, which destroys the meaning of the 
sentence, and is so obviously wrong, overlooked as it has been 
by former authorities, should yet be suffered to intrude itself 
into our Psalter? 
The book used for this collation, and compared with the 
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Psalter printed in a Cambridge Prayer-book of 1839, was “ The 
Psalter or Psalmes of Dauid after the translacion of the great 
Bible, poincted as it shal be song in Churches. Imprinted in 
London the xxvii. day of November, in the seconde yere of the 
reigne of our most dread and sovereigne lorde King Edward 
the VI. by Richard Grafton printer to his highnes. In the yere 
of our Lorde M.p.xLv11.” Two other Psalters were likewise col- 
lated. That by Whitchurch (1549) has the same title as Grafton’s: 
its colophon is,—Printed at London in Fletestrete at the syngne 
of the Sunne, by Edward Whitechurche. Oswen’s title is, “ The 
Psalter or Psalmes of Dauid after the translation of the great 
Bible, perfectly pointed as it shall be songe in Churches: With 
a Table shewynge what Psalmes be appointed for euery day in 
the yeare:” the colophon is,— Imprinted the fyrst day of 
September. Anno M.D.XLIx. At Worcester by Jhon Oswen.* 
The copy by Oswen, except in a few particulars, follows Graf- 
ton’s, whilst that by Whitchurch is often very different: these 
variations, where they occur, will be found preceded by W or O, 
within brackets. 

Grafton’s Psalter, the earliest of the three, came out, we per- 
ceive, just two months before the first edition of Edward’s 
Prayer-book was duly sanctioned by Parliament. Doubtless, 
then, its publication was under the direction of those eminent 
divines, to whom had been committed the compilation of our 
Prayer-book, which, to judge merely by its title, it was clearly 
designed to precede. It contains, besides the Psalter, “An 
Almanacke for .xix. yeres:” “ deum laudamus. The prayse 
of God, the father, the sonne, and the holy ghost:” “The song 
of Zacharie. Benedictus. Thankes geuyng for the perfourm- 
aunce of Gods promes:” “ Magnificat. @ The song of Mary 
reioysyng and praisyng the goodnes of God:” “ Nunc dimittis. 
The song of Symeon the iust.”. The titles prefixed are the 
same as we find prefixed in the Primer of Henry VITI.; and 
the occurrence at all, in the Psalter, of the “ songs” themselves, 
will, perhaps, satisfactorily account for their omission in the 
earliest impressions of the Prayer-book of 1549. 

Whitchurch’s edition has, immediately following the Psalter, 
and besides what is in Grafton, if we except only the Almanack, 
“ Benedicite omnia opera domini :” “ Quicunque vult ;” with “The 
Latany and Suffrages.” The Litany, let it be here remarked, 
was equally among the omissions in the earliest Prayer-books 
of 1549. Again, Oswen has all that Whitchurch has, “In the 
ende of this boke,” whilst, at the beginning, there is prefixed a 
Calendar for the whole year: “ An Almanacke for .xix. yeares;” 


* Each printer has put on the title-page, Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum. 
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and “ The ordre how the Psalter is appointed to be red.” The 
Athanasian creed, however, is with him styled, “The songe of 
Athanasius ;” and everything is included under the title of the 
Psalter, but the Litany. 

In none of these Psalters are the Psalms divided, as we. have 
them at the present day, into Morning and Evening. 

As some excuse for the long list of various readings now to 
be given, it may be added, that the Psalter is first mentioned 
in the Act of Uniformity of Charles II., and, consequently, can- 
not previously be called an integral part of our Prayer-book. 
However, it was very early included in the same volume, but, 
in most cases, with a separate title, one which tended to render 
it quite independent of what preceded, to which it would appear 
to have been, under any circumstances, considered only in the 
light of an indispensable companion. Thus the revisers of the 
Prayer-book, until late in the seventeenth century, never troubled 
themselves about it, and even then were content to follow, almost 
without correction, the common edition of the time. 


College, Ely. W. K. Cray. 
Verse Verse 
1. that man 17. fall vpon 
nor stand 18, and will prayse 
hath not syt Vill. 
I. 8. the fish 
3. their bandes Ix. 
8. the vttermost 15, their awne foote 
17. vnto hel 
6. of people. . 18. be alwaye 
7. and bates, O 19. let no man 
8. the people x. 
Iv. . and disceat 
6. that wil say 11. the hand 
v. XI. 
4. that hath 1, to the hyll 
7. thy house 4. is heauen 
8, thy rightwisenes 5. tryeth 
(O. righteousenes) Xi. 
13. ashisshilde (W. aswith a) 6. will sett them 
Vi. 7. from earth 
2. heale me, my (W. for my) 
Vil 6. the moste hyest 
6. indignations xiv. 
11. which preserueth 2. there is not one 
14. prepared him 5, they haue 
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Verse 
This verse ends with 


“bread,”’ the next be- 
ginning, “And call 
not,” &c. 

11. Israel be glad 


1. Who shall rest in (W. 
vpon) 
3. slaundered his neighbors 
6. voto vsury 


XVI. 
5. will not I 


7. that trust in the 


5. will I call 
8. of his resence 
10. Cherubyns 
19. in a place (W. into) 
24. in his syght 
28. Thou shalt ly yght 
30, the (W. the 
» istried (QO, be tried) 
34. my handes 
48. which seeth 
50. I wyl geve 
» prance 
XIX, 
1. his handy workes (W. 
worke) 
4. is gone into (O. hath) 
G. the vtmost parte (W. vt- 
termoste) 


xx. 
2. strength the (O. strength 
out) 
XXI. 
1. excedingly glad 
a2. the faces (W. face) 
13. prayse thy name (W. 
power) 
. 5. and wer helped 
1]. is here at hande 
13, and roring lion 
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laye syege 


23. & feare ye him 


XXIV. 
10. Who is this kyng, (O. 
the kynge) 
XXV. 
5. thy we kyndnesse 
yndnesses ) 


(W 
7. will T teache (W. he) 
8. be meke—be gentle 
17. myne aduersitie 
20. Let perfitenes (O. per- 
fectnes) 
XXVI. 
3. is before 
11. O lorde deliuer me 


XXVII. 

6. my head 

12. and mother (W. my mo- 

13. thy right way (W. the) 

15. I beleve vtterly (W. 
verely) 


XXVIII. 

1. if thou make me as though 
thou heardest me not 
(W. as at present) 

2. towarde 

4. Rewarde them accordyng 
to the wyckednesse, 
&c. (W. as at present) 

» Of their owne handes 
(W. their handes) 

Two verses are in one, 

7. myne humble 

9. that wholsome defence 
( W. the) 


XXIX, 
6. He made theim 


XXX. 
6. And in prosperitie (W. in 
my 
» haddest made 
10, thetruth (W. thy) 


XXXI. 
10. and body 
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erse 

13. but specially 

17. hand of enemies (WW. 
mine enemies) 

20. & spytefully 

26. rewardeth he 

27. shall stablish 


XXXII. 
4, the drouth (W. the 
| droughte) 
5. I will knowledge 
10. like Horse 
»» must be holden 


XXXHI. 

2. syngyng Psalmes vatohim 
with Lute (W. singe 
Psalmes) | 

6. are the heauens made 

12. that haue chosen him to 
be their inheritance 

13. in the yearth 

18 their soules 


20 we ho 
21 as we own put 
XXXIV. 
2. of the lorde 
9. ye that be 
10. whiche seke 
17. out of their troubles (W. 


of all) 
18. are of contrite (W. of a) 


XXXV. 

2. buckler: stand up 

7. cause; euen 
10. whiche deliuerest (16,27) 
1]. False witnes 
15. gathered them togyther 
»» makyng mowes at me 
17. dearling 


21. ae on me 

vi the fye, we (W. 
nt) 

24. to (W. to 


thy) 


XXXVI, 
2. til his abhominable 
5, vnto the heauen 


i 


125 


Verse 
10. that knoweth the (Ww. 


know) 
}2. Thei are fallen 


14. and haue bended 
», as be of a right (22) 
25. I sawe neuer 
27. for euer 
28. for euermore 
29. The righteous (W. The 
vnrighteous) 
40. whiche is also 


XXXVIII. 
10. the light 
11. lokyn for trouble 


13. whiche doth 
16. when my fote slypte 
22, (god) my saluacion 


XL. 
6. thy wonderous woorkes 
7. If I would 
» be mo then 
8. wouldest not haue 
12. my talkyng 
15, mo in numbre 
9. whiche did also 
12. I am in helth 


XLII. 
6. so vnquiet 
9. thy water pyPes | 
10. his louyng kyndnes: on the 
8. from our enemy 
25. low vnto the duste (W. 
euen voto) 


XLV. 
18. vnto an other 


XLVI. 
2. wil not we feare 
in the middest (W. into) 


] 1. oure defence- 


XLVIU. 
4. thei were astonied © 


8. thy temple (W, the) 
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wer. 


Verse 
9. vpto thy name 


10. doughters of Juda 

XLIX. 
14. dominacion of them 
15. shall delyuer 
19 the generacions 

L. 
9. thy house: nor he gotes 

10. the catelles ae 
18. with the aduouterers 


LI. 
I, accordyng vnto 
3, I knowlege 
8. heare ioye 
15. o lord: my mouth 
17. and a contrite 


Lil. 
4. loued yngraciousnes 
10. I will alway 


LIV, 
6. it is comfortable (W. it 
is 80) 
6. would I flye away 
11. their stretes (W. her) 
12, then l would (W. could) 
14. my familiar frend 
17. call vnto God 
19, that deliuered (W. that 


2. euen vnto (W. O. euen 
to) 
LVIU, 
3. as they be borne 


4. the deth adder (W.deaf) 


6. the chawe bones 
10, iudgeth in the yearth 


5. all (8) 
1l, thy people | 
12. their teachyng (W. 


ynge) 
13, whiche raleth 
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Verse LX. 


10, Hast thou not 
12. wee shall do 


LXt. 
2. will I call vnto thee 


LXIV. 
3. Which haue whet (4) 
5. Thei courage 
6. in his depe hart (W. in 
. the depe of his hart) 


. 8. that who seeth (W. who 


so seeth——-O. whoso- 
euer seeth) | 


LXV. 
3. our sinne (W. synnes) 
4. of ee holy temple (W. 


6. Which in his (7) 

7. of his people 

8. the vtmost partes (W. 
vttermost) 

14. also stande (W. shall 
stande) 


LXVI. 
8. Which holdeth (18) 
» one foote to slyp (W. 
feete) 
10. and layde trouble 
12. thy house 
16. with my hart 


LXVII. 
1. thy countinaunce (W. 
his) 
1, flye before him (12) 
4. yea, and reioyce 
is (19, 33) 
. sendest a gracious (W. 
sendedst) 
14, in zalmon 
21. of such one 
23. the tongues of the dogges 
(W. the tongue of thy) 
28. The god... . for to sta- 


blyshe (W. as at pre- 
sent) 


| 23. & not suffre 
| : 
LVII. 
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LXIX. 

>. 9. cleaued not stedfastly 

13. of our fathers 

W. 

15. with light of fyer 
11. a sacke clothe lyght thes (W 
23. be an occasion (W. be Sl. 
26. and 86. and dissembled in their 
30. thyne helpe 3 a (W. with hy m 
LXX! 
47, thelr fruites 

5. alwaye of the gresh 

6. but my trust O. 
16. in my olde 53. like flockes (W. a flocke 

LXXIl, 55. intheborders (W. within) 
10. af Araby 63. into the swearde 
17. shal endure vader the » with the inheritaunce 
sonne (W. remayne) | (W. his) 
» Shall blesse hym (W. 64, ded (W. their) 
rayse) 70. he buyl 
19. and the earth » on thé ppontaile (W. lyke) 
LXXIX. 

3. 1 doo see also 1, thy enheritaunce (0. 

6. oa be holden thine) 

8. the most hyest (11) 6. thy kyngdomes Ww. the) 
14. then shuld I 13. And as for the AW. and 
17. hast set them in the slyp- for) 

perye 14, that be thy people 
LXXIV. » gyue thankes (W. 
9. brent geue thee) 
12. Why drawest thou (W. LXxx. 
withdrawest) 1, the Cherubyns 
15. to be a meat (W. be | 12, whiche go by 
meate) 13. deuoureth it (W. de- 
» in wyldernes uoure) 
LXXV. 16. It is brent — 

9. is there a cuppe LXXXI, 

LXXVI. 11. whiche brought the 

6. is fallen 13, their owne hartes luste 
1]. that be round about LXXXIl. 

LXXVII, 3. as be in nede (5) 
3. and will complaine (W. 6. & ye all are chyldren 
I wyll) (0. & ye are) 
14. among people LXXXIII, 
LXXVIII. 8. is ioyned vnto them 
4. his might 10. Which peryehed (2) 
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5. is that man 
6. Which goyng 


 LXXXV. 
13. thy going (W. his) 
LXXXVI. 
12, for euer 
17. some good token vpon me 
», Which hate me 
»» hast helped me 


LXXXVII, 
5. the most hyest 


LXXXVIII. 
3. vnto the pyt 
4. that bee wounded 
» Which be out 
5. in thy lowest pyt (W. 
the 
9. I haue stretched out 


LXXXIX. 
3. I have a couenaunt (W. 
made a) 

5. in the congregacions (W. 

O, congregacion) 

&. that are about hym 

_ 15. is the habitacion 

16. Blessed be the people (W. 


is 
21. with the holy oyle (W. 


m 

24, I shal smyte (30) 

27. call: thou art (W. cal 
me :) 

32. offences (O. offence) 

40. a rebuke 

42. no victorie (W. not) 

47. his awne soule 

48. which thou sworest 

50. foreuermore. Amen. (W. 
Amen. Amen.) 


xc, 
1. vnto another 
3. come againe children (W. 
ye children) 
8. the sight of 
1. the most hiest 


Verse 
2. 


12. 
14. 


and strong hold (W. and 
my) 


6. in the darknesse 


agaynst the stone (W. a) 
shall I delyuer 
shall set him vp 


how gracious (W. glo- 
rious) 
But my horne 
that rise vp 
as be planted 
They shall also 


their noyse 
the waves (QO. their) 
but the lorde that (W. 
but yet) 


xciv. 
lorde how long... . 
triumph, forms the se- 
cond member of the 
verse, 


. such as be true 
. my foote hath slipped 
. yea, & my God (W., re- 


fuge : and) 
XCV. 
1. Come, let vs (W. O 
come) 
2. shewe our selfe glad 
7. of his handes 
8. and in the day (W. and 
as in) 
XOVI. 
10. whiche hath made 
xovul. 
2. are in the habitacion 
W. are the) 
3. and burne his enemies 
(W. burne vp) 
6. declare his 
(W. declared) 
11. such as be 
XCIX. 
so vnpacient 
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cl. 


Verse Verso 
8. voto suche as be 9. he satisfied 
cll. & filled 
1, come in voto the 26. caried to heauen (W, 
2. encline thyne eares caried vp to the) 
3 are brent vp 30. be at rest 
4. I forgat 33. Whiche turned (W. turn- 
20. such as be eth) 
oun, 39. thorow plague (W. any 
3. Which forgeueth (4, 5). plague) 
11, that heauen (W. the CVIIL. 
heauen) 8. of myne hed (O, my 
14. wee be made head) . 
17. chyldres chyldren CIx. 
20. angels of his, that (W. ye 1. yea, & the mouth 
that) 9, in desolate places (W. 
CIV. out of 
3. Whiche layeth 14, from the earth 
5. the foundacion 18. and as a girdle (W. the 
7. thei flie girdle 
12. have habitacion (W. 20. O Lord 
haue theyr) 24. a rebuke 
21. at God cx. 
27. Thei wayte (W. These G6. He shalbe iudge (Ww. 
wayte) shall iudge) 
CV. » with dead bodies 
9. that heswore (W, sware) »» smite asondre 
12. there was yet CXi. 
17. whiche was solde 8. for ever: and are 
34. in the lande (W. their) 9, & reverent 
44, That thei may 
CVI, 
9. the red sea, and (W. sea 
. leanesse in to their sou 
(W. leanesse withall) 
18. brent v 
21. whiche had done | 8. —— Praise ye the 
23. stand before him in that ie 
a O. the gap) 
24, ot tha planewn lande 8. Which turned 
29, vnto angre CXV. 
36. and daughters 5. They hane mouth (0. 
37. and daughters (W. & of mouthes) 
their) 8. all thei that put (W. suche 
44. that had led them awaye as) 
45. to thy holy name 9, But the house (W. But 
46. let all people house of) 
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Verse 


Li. 


15. 
17. 


Verse 


130. 
141. 
146. 
157. 


trust ye in the lorde (W. 
put your trust) 
whych made 
into the sylence (O. thy 
silence) 
CXVI. 
4. I shal cal 
thy handmayde 
CXVIl. 
2. towarde ys 


CXVIII, 4 
7 I will destroy them 5 
17. I wil not dye 6. 
This was 

ye that be 
whiche hath shewed 2. 

3. whiche do no (165) 3. 
5. O that, &c. This verse 8. 


euen uato 

do not I forget 

euen vpon the 

from thy testimonye (W. 
testimonies) 

endureth for euer (W. 
endure for euermore) 

. withoute cause 
of thy wordes 


CXX, | 
. tentes of Cedar 
that be 
make them to 


CXX!, 
whiche hath made 


OXXII. 
is builded 
I wyshe the (W. I will 


+ 


160. 
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is joined to the previous 
one, as its second mem- 
ber. (Not so in W. and 

4anyne heart (58, 


Joined to the thirteenth. 
(Not so in W.) 

I haue knowleged 

. I haue sticken 

accordyng vnto (107,116, 
154, 169) 

. Leall 

and turne 


prolonged not to ke 
W. not the tyme to) 


wil I rise 

. I haue kept 

of thy seruauntes (W. 
servaunte) 

thyne ordinaunces (W. 
ordinaunce) 

thy commaundementes are 
(W.commaundementis) 


7. 


wyshe) 
CXXIU. 


. like vnto the handes (W. 


hande) 


CXXIV. 
of our syde 
whiche hath not (7) 


OXXV. 
be moued (W. remoued) 
that be 


OXXVI. 
of the south (W. in) 
in his waye 
| CXXVII, 


kepeth the citie (W. kepe) 


CXXVIUL. 

thy childers children 
CXXIX. 

whiche go by 


CXXX. 
flyeth vnto 


CXXXU. 
of my house (4) 
wyll learne theim (W. 


shall) 


not shrynked 
swarued I not 3. 
for feare: & 1 (W. feare 13. 

of thee) 
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Verse Verse CXLU, 
14. hath he longed 4. andsee, there is (Ww, was) 
15. al delight (W, a) 5, to flye vnto 
16. I will satisfie (W. and 
wyll) 
I flye 
XXXII, 
8. Lyke 10. vnto the lande 
OXXXV. CXLIV, 
7. out of his treasuryes 1, whyche teacheth & , 15) 
21. which dwelleth lyghtenyng (O, thy) 
OXXXVI. 10, Thou that geuest 
4, Which onely (5, &c,) 15. that be in = 
5. by his wysdome CXLV. 
27. to the Lorde: 14. that be doune i. 
3. led vs captiue ia 
5. Which made (6 a. 
(W of 10. generacions. Halleluye. 
CXXXVIII. OXLVI. 
: 7. thyne hand l, to syng prayse 
| OXXXIX. », and a pleasaunt 
8. the vttermost parte (O. 2) yea, his wysdome 
rt 
te 8, Whiche couereth (9) 
13. wonderously made 10, hath not pleasure (W. 
15, beyng vuperfect O, no) 
18, mo in nombre CXLVIIL. 
23. of myne harte 4, that be aboue 
‘OXL, 11. all the Judges (W. all 
2. Whiche ymagyn Judges) 
4. from wicked men, whiche antes 
cw, 9. sayntes, Alleluyah 
6. myne head Ch, a 
10. whiche they haue 4, in symbales (W. in the) : 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED ‘WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 
NO, VIII. 
THE SPANIARDS. 


“T am come vnto you”—-said Queen Mary, to the citizens of 
London, in the speech which she made to them on occasion 


of Wyatt’s rebellion—“ I am come ynto you, in mine own person 
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to tel you that which already you see & know, that is, how 
traiterously and rebelleously, a number of Kentishmen haue 
assembled themselves against both vs & you. Their pretence 
(as they said at first) was for a mariage determined for vs, to the 
which, and to all the articles thereof ye haue bin made priuy. 
But sithens we have caused certaine of. our priuy Counsaile to go 
againe ynto them and to demand the cause of this their rebel- 
lion, and it appeared then vnto our said counsel, that the matter 
of the mariage seemed to bee but as a Spanish cloak to couer 
their pretensed purpose against our religion ; so that they arro- 
gantly and traiterously demanded to haue the gouernance of 
our person, the keeping of the Tower, and the placing of our 
Counsailers.” | | 

“Now louing subiects,” continued the Queen, “ what Iam ye 
right wel know. I am your Queen, to whom at my coronation, 
when I was wedded to the Realme and lawes of the same (the 
spousall ring whereof I haue on my finger, which neuer hitherto 
was, nor hereafter shall be left off) you promised your alle- 
giance and obedience vnto me.” 

After an appeal to their sense of duty as subjects, her Ma- 
jesty proceeded to say.: “As concerning the mariage, ye shal 
vnderstande that I enterprised not the doing thereof without 
aduice, and that by the aduice of al our priuy council, who so 
considered and wayed the great commodities that might insue 
thereof that they not only thought it very honorable, but also 
expedient, both for the welth of the realme, and also of you 
subiectes.” 

And after further declaring that in this matter she was not 
following her own self-will, she added: “ Certainly, if I either 
did thinke or know that this mariage were to the hurt of any of 
you my commons, or to the impeachment of any part or parcel 
of the roial state of this realme of England I woulde neuer con- 
sent thereunto, neither woulde I euer mary while Iliued. And 
in the word of a Queene I promise you that if it shal not pro- 
bably appear to al the nobility and commons in the high court 
of parliament, that this mariage shal be for the high benefit 
and commodity of al the whole realm, then I will abstaine from 
mariage while I liue.”* 

This view of the “ Spanish cloak” concealing other views and 
purposes is taken by the historian of Wyatt’s rebellion,t who 
tells us :— 

“ Consideringe with hymselfe, that to make the pretence of his 
rebellion to bee the restoring or continuaunce of the new and newelye 


* Fox, vol. ii. p. 1289. Ed. 1596. , 
t The full title of the work from which I extract is, “ The historie of Wyates 
rebellion, with the order and maner of resisting the same, wherunto in the ende is 
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forged religion was nether agreable to the nature of heresie (whiche 
alwaye defendeth it selfe by the name and countenaunce of other 
matter moore plausible) neyther so apte to further hys wycked pur- 

ose, being not a case so general to allure al sortes to take part with 

im: he determined to speake no worde of religion, but to make the 
colour of hys commotion, only to withstande straungers, and to 
aduaunce libertie. For as he made hys full reckninge that suche as 
accorded with hym in religion, wold wholly ioyne with hym in that 
rebellion.* So he trusted that the Catholikes for the moste parte, 
woulde gladlye imbrace that quarel agaynst the straungers, whose 
name he toke to become odible to all sortes, by the sedicious and 
malicious report, which he and hys hadde maliciously imagined and 
blowen abrode agaynst that nation, as a preparative to their abomi- 
nable treason. Hys Proclamation therefore published at Maydstone, 
and so in other places, persuaded that quarell to be taken in hande 
only in the defense of the realme from ouerrunnynge by Straungers, 
and for thaduauncement of libertie. Where in verye dede, hys onely 
and very matter was the continuaunce of heresye, as by hys owne 
wordes at sundrie times shal hereafter appeare. 

“ And to the ende the people should not thinke that he alone with a 
fewe other meane gentlemen, had taken that traiterous enterprise in 
hand without comfort and ayde of higher powers, he vntruely and 
maliciously added further to his proclamation, by persuasion to the 
people, that all the nobilitie of the realme, and the whole counsell 
(one or two onelye except) were agreable to his pretensed treason, 
and would with all their power and strength further the same, which 
he found most vntrue to his subuersion. And that the lord -Abur- 
gauenye, the lorde Warden, Syr Robert Southwell, high shyreffe with 
all other gentlemen wold ioyne with him in this enterprise, and set 
theyr fote by his to repel the straungers, 

« This proclamation, and such annexed persuasions made at Mayd- 
stone on the market day, and in other partes of the shire, had so 
wrought in the heartes of the people, that divers which before hated 
him, and he them, were nowe as it seemed upon this occasion mutu- 


added an earnest conference with the degenerate and sedicious rebelles for the serche 
of the cause of their a! disorder. de and compyled by John Proctor. Mense 
Tanuarii, Anno 1555.” It was “Imprynted at London by Robert Caly within the 
precincte of the late dissolued house of the graye Freers, now conuerted to an Hos- 
pitall, called Christes Hospitall: The x. day of January 1555.” Small 8vo, b. 1., 
containing N, the two last leaves blank. There is some account of the book in 
Brydge’s Censura Literaria, (Vol. IV. p- 389,) where it is said, “ Proctor was 
schoolmaster of the free school at Tunbridge, and from his vicinity to the seene of 
action must have had greater iy pommamind of knowing the iculars of the rebel- 
lion than many others.” This is opens grounded on Anthony 4 Wood's account, 
Athena, Vol. I. p. 235. Lowndes, after mentioning several copies which have been 
sold (from the imperfect Roxburghe for 2/. 16s. to Mr. Bindley’s at me says, 
“ According to Hearne, ‘ This rare book was much made use of by Ralph Holinshed 
in his Chronicle. It was always reckoned a book of great authority by such as are 
impartial and are well versed in English history.” Bibliogr. Man. in v. Proctor, 
That he was not mistaken in his calculations on this point may be seen by evi- 
dence which has been already adduced in these papers, and by the way in which 
he and his rebellion are spoken of by the leading men of the puritan party. 
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allye reconconciled, and sayde vnto him. ‘Syr, is your quarell onelye 
to defend vs ouerrunning by straungers, and to aduance libertie, and 
not agaynst the Queene?’ ‘No,’ quod Wyat, ‘we mynde nothinge 
lesse, then anye wyse to touche her grace: but to serue her, and 
honour her accordyng to our dueties.’ ‘ Wel, quod they, ‘ geue vs 
then youre hande, we wyll stycke to you to deathe in this quarell.’ 
That done, there came to ee one other of good wealthe, saiyng : 
‘ Syr,’ quod he, ‘they saye | loue potage well, I wyll sell all my 
spones, and al the plate in my house, rather than your purpose shall 
quayle, and suppe my potage with my mouthe; ‘1 truste,’ quod he, 
* you wyll restore the ryght religion agayne.’ ‘ Whiste’ quod Wyat,’ 
‘you maye not so much as name religion, for that wil withdraw from 
vs the heartes of manye: you must only make your quarel for ouer- 
ruoninge by straungers. And yet to thee be it sayd in counsell, as vnto 
my frende, we minde onely the restitution of God’s word.”’—Fol. 3. b. 


That the good commons of England might at any time be 
worked upon by representations that they were being sold as 
slaves into the hands of strangers and foreigners, is very con- 
ceivable: but that the match between the Queen and Philip of 
Spain really was disliked by the people in general, or considered — 
by them as a national grievance, may very well be questioned. 
At the same time, we must not be surprised, that the matter has 
been represented in that light by modern historians, who have 
too generally and too implicitly followed the statements of the 
most violent agitators of the erat who had, as Mr. Proctor 
observes, “maliciously imagined and blowen abrode” a “ seditious 
and malicious report” calculated to render the very name of the 
Spaniards “ odible to all sortes.”. Thus Bishop Burnet tells us: 


«Tt was now apparent, the queen was to marry the prince of Spain ; 
which gave an universal discontent to the whole nation. All that 
loved the Reformation saw, that not only their religion would be 
changed, but a Spanish government and inquisition would be set up 
in its stead. Those who considered the civil liberties of the kingdom, 
without great regard to religion, concluded that England would be- 


come a province to Spain, and they saw how they governed the 


Netherlands,” &.—Vol. ii. p. 249. 
And again— 


«“ But great discontents did now appear everywhere. The severe 
executions after the last rising, the marriage with Spain, and the over- 
turning of religion concurred to alienate the nation from the govern- 
ment.” —Ibid. 268. 


Of course it is very easy to talk of “ universal discontent” and 
“ the whole nation,” and to tell us that “discontents” appeared 
“ everywhere ;” but perhaps it would not be easy to justify the 
use of sueh language by particular details. Certainly there were 
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some discontents, and some attempts to create more. For in- 
stance, Stafford’s rebellion, which it may be worth while to refer 
to more particularly, because it not only illustrates our present 
subject, but is a good specimen of the manner in which history 
is too often made. Strype gives us (from that curious miscellan 
the “ Foxii MSS.”) the proclamation which this rebel issued, 
and which begins thus: 


«To all and every singular person and persons, of what estate or 
degree soever they be, that love the common wealthe, honoure, and 
libertie of this ower native countrye, atid moste for the realme of 
England, the Lorde Thomas Stafforde, son to the Lorde Henry, right- 
full Duke of Bockingham, sendythe greetinge. Knowe ye, most 
dearlye belovyd contrymen, that we travellinge in strange realmes, 
and forren nations, have perfectly proved owt manye detestable 
treasons, which Spanyardes shamfullye und wrongfullye have pre- 
tended, and at this present have indevered themselves to worke against 
ower noble realme of Englande; we therfore more tenderlye favour- 
inge, as all trewe Englishmen owghte to do, the common commodit 
and weal publycke of this ower natyve contrye, than ower welthe, . 
treasure, safegarde, health, or pleasure, have -with all possible spede 
arived here in the castell of Scarborowe, levyng our band, wherwith 
we thoughte to have proved in other affayers, comyng after us, bycause 
we had perfect knowledge by certaine letters taken with Spanyardes 
at Depe, that this same castell of Scarborow, with xij other of the 
moste chefest and principall howldesin the realme, shalbe delyvered to 
xij thousand Spanyardes, before the Kinges coronation: for the Span- 
yardes saye, it were but vaine for the Kinge to be crowned, onlesse he 
maye have certaine of our strongest castelles and holdes, to resorte to 
at all tymes, till he maye be able to ws i4e, in a greate armye to with. 
stonde his enemyes, that is, to overrun and destroye the wholle realme : 
for, so long as Englyshemen have anye power, we truste they will 
never submitte themselfes to vile Spanyardes. Which treason we 
have disappointed ; trustinge, and firmelye belevinge, by the mighte 
of the omnipotente, everlastinge God, with the ayde and helpe of all 
trewe Englyshmen, to deliver owr country from all presente peril, 
daunger, and bondage, wherunto it is like to be broughte, by the moste 
develyshe devize of Mary, unrightful and unworthye Quene of England, 
who, both by the will of hir father, Kinge Henrye the viijth, and by 
the lawes of this noble realme of England, hathe forfette the crowne, 
for marriage with astraunger. And also hathe mostejustlye deserved 
to be deprived from the crowne, because she being naturallye borne 
haulfe Spanyshe and haulfe Englyshe, bearythe not herselfe indiffer- 
entlye towardes bothe nations, but showinge herselfe a whole S 
arde, and no Englyshe woman, in lovinge Spanyardes, and hatinge 
Snstratiotoen, inrichinge Spanyardes and robbinge Inglyshemen; send- 
ing over to Spanyardes continuallye the treasure, gowlde, and silver of 
our realme, to maintaine them for owr destruction ; sufferinge poore 
people of England to lyve in all carefull miserye, manye of them 
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dyinge for verye hunger: and not contented with all thes myschyfes, 
she sekynge ernestlye by all possyble meanes to place Spanyardes in 
our castelles and howldes, contrarye to all statutes, customes, and ordi- 
naunces within this realme, that they maye burne and destroye the 
countrye i) or iiij tymes yerelye, till Englyshemen can be contented 
to obeye all their vyle customes, and moste detestable doinges, wherby 
the whole commonaltie of Inglande shalbe broughte to perpetual cap- 
tivitie, bondage, and moste servyle slaverye, as evidently shalbe proved 
before all men, at our fyrste assemble.” —Mem. III. P. ii. p. 515. 


This rebellious proclamation is given by Strype, in what he 
calls the “ Catalogue” of documents, annexed to the memorials ; 
and, notwithstanding something almost tautologous, the passage 
of his history which refers to the matter, may amuse the reader 
as a specimen of the unsuspecting simplicity with which S 
received and adopted every statement proceeding from what he 
considered the right side. If it were not so mischievous, it 
would be merely ludicrous to see how the rhodomontade of this 
rebel proclamation is transmuted into mere matter-of-fact history. 


“The Government by this time became very uneasy, not only in 
respect of the bloodshed for religion, and the rigorous inquisitions made 
every where, but for the domineering of the Spaniards, which was in- 
tolerable. The English were very much disregarded, and the 
Spaniards ruled all; the queen, half Spanish by birth, and still more 
so by marriage, shewing them all favour; hating the English, and en- 
riching the Spaniard, and sending over her treasures to Spaniards, 
King Philip also had required twelve of the strongest castles here in 
England ; and were to be put into the hands of twelve thousand of 
the Spanish soldiers, to be sent over against the time of his corona- 
tion, as was found by certain letters taken with Spaniards at Diep. 
This raised a great apprehension in the nation, that he intended to get 
this realm to himself by a conquest, and to reduce it under atyranny. 
That nation also had carried themselves here very disobligingly to the 
English, and would say, that they would rather dwell among Moors 
and Turks, than with Englishmen; who sometimes would not bear 
their insolencies and oppressions without resistance. 

“ This, together with a hope of restoring himself to the dukedom of 
Buckingham, made Thomas Stafford, of that blood, in April arrive in 
England out of France with forces, and possess himself of Scarborough 
castle ; giving out himself to be governor and protector of the realms; 
intending to depose Queen Mary, whom he called, the unrightful and 
unworthy Queen of England, as forfeiting her crown by marriage with 
a stranger, and for favouring and maintaining Spaniards, and putting 
castles into their hands, to the destruction of the English nation. 
Stafford, with his party, (who were the remainders of those who made 
the insurrection the last year) put forth his proclamation. But the 
King and Queen, being greatly surprised herewith, April 30, sent out 
a proclamation against him and the other traitors with him; and they 
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were soon quelled by the Earl of Westmorland and others in those 

rts, Stafford and four more were taken in Scarborough castle, 
April 28, and brought up to the Tower: and twenty-seven more, that 
assisted in that exploit, were prisoners in York. May 28, Stafford 
was beheaded on Tower-hill; and the next day three of the accom. 
plices were executed at Tyburn, viz. Stretchley, alias Strelly, alias 
Stowel, Proctor, and Bradford ; that Bradford, | suppose, who wrote a 


large and notable letter, mentioned before, against the Spaniards.” — 
Mem. III, ii. 66. 


It does not seem to have occurred to Strype that the fact of 
these rebels meeting with no encouragement—their being, as he 
says, “soon quelled by the Earl of Westmoreland and others in 

‘ those parts”—that is, by the English, who were intrusted with 
such a business, while “ very much disregarded and the Spaniards 
; ruled all”—that the traitors were quietly hanged at Tyburn in- 
| stead of being cut into mince-meat by the king and his twelve 
thousand domineering Spaniards*—it does not, I say, seem to 
have occurred to him, that these circumstances might justly ex- 
cite some suspicion as to the perfect accuracy of some statements 
in the rebel proclamation, and his own view of the state of 
things in the country generally. 

Whether Strype is right in supposing the John Bradford who 
suffered for the part which he took in this rebellion, to be the 
; author of the work of which I have already spoken in the 
Number for June, p. 613, I do not pretend to decide; but 
his mentioning him will very naturally introduce some extracts 
from his work. First, however, let us have the copy of verses 
which are appended to it, and which, as I have already stated, 
do not appear quite in accordance with his vehement profession 
of fidelity to the old religion. 


“ @ A tragicall blast of the Papisticall trompette for maintenaunce of 
the Popes kingdome in Englande. , 


“ Now fil the cup & make good chere, 
: This golden chaines must neds obei ; 
is England is ours both farre & nere, 
No king shall reigne if we say nay. 


* It is of great importance to observe how the rhodomontades of history are 
softened down. Strype says, “twelve thousand of the Spanish soldiers to be sent 
over against the time of his coronation.” The copy of the rebel proclamation, which 
he gives from the Fox MSS. leaves the matter open. But the 7 roclamation 
against the rebels (which Strype also gives) distinetly charges the Rebel with having 
dishonestly stated in his “ shamefall proclamation” that “the Kings Majestie, our 
sayde soverayne Lord hath induced aud brought into this realm the number of 
twelve thousande straungers and Spaniardes.” Which of these statements is correet 
I do not pretend to decide, but of course it was much more to the purpose to tell the 
Englishmen that the Spaniards were actually in the country, than only that they 
might be expected. 


Vou. XXX.—Angust, 1846. L 
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Now all shauen crownes to the standerd, 
Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard, 


“S$ nother man, woman or childe, 
~ nee and hed them, burne them with fier: 
What if Christ wer both meke & mild 
Satan our lord wil geue vs hier. 
Now al shauen crounes to the standerd 
Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


“‘ Pope innocent our father old, 
When Peters keis cold doe no good : 
He cursed them a thousande folde, 
And drowned them in Tibers floud. 
Now al shauen crownes to the standerd 
Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


“ He said we must pauls swerde now take, 

pat. Splay the banner, strike vp the droome, 

| Fall to aray, pike and halfe hake, 

ath Play now the men, the time is come. 
ath Now al shauen crownes to the standerd, 

Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


Me 


“ Our golden hatte we muste defende, 
Though Christ say nay, we wil it haue, 
And it maintaine vnto the ende, 

Al kinges to vs be bonde and slaue. 
Now al shauen crownes to the standerd, 
Make-rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


~ 


xa 


“ The Pope our father hathe al rule, 


| The deuil to him wil neuer say nay, 
ea | But maketh him richly to ride on mule, 
eit it In worldly pompe, which may not decai. 
eh Now al shauen crownes to the standerd, 
r { it Make rome pul down for the Spaniard. 

iit “The Spaniards hath sworn vs to defend, 
| So that we betraye Englande to them : 
i Make hauock now the people to spend, 


As Herode did once in Bethleem. 
Now al shauen crownes to the standerd 
Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


| 

| “ Doe you not see this Englishe in feare : 
b+ Their hart is driven into their hose. 

: nie xiii we burned of late together : 


Thei durst not snufle once with their nose 
Now al shauen crownes to the standerd, 
Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 
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“ Hey courage, courage, my felowes al, 
The getting ship must bere a proud saile, 
If we draw backe our kingdom wil fal, 
If we be stoute nothing shal vs faile 
Now all shauen crownes to the standard, 
Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


“ Lay shame aside, let honesty go, 
Beare out al matters be they vatrew : 
Say trew men be traitors & the Qu. foe, 
Banish al truethe and falshode renew. 
Now al shauen crownes to the standerd, 
‘ Make rome, pul down for the Spaniard. 


“ Our iust must we haue, who can sai nay, 
This god once said to our father Caine, 
The world is our reigne and worldlie staie, 

: We shal not decaye but alwais remaine, 

Now al shauen crownes to the standerd 

Make rome, pul downe for the Spaniard. 


“ The author to Englande his 
naturall countreye. 


“ England repent whiles thou hast space, 
, If thou couldest repent as Niniuie did, 
Then sholdest thou be sure of gods grace 
And so might thy enemies quite be rid. 
But if thou be blinde, and will not see, 
Then hasteth destruction for to destroi the.’’ 


But to come to Bradford’s own part of the work. He dedi- 


cates it thus, 
the right 
honorable lords &c. the erles of Arun- 
-dell, Darby, Shreusebury & Pembrok, 
their true and faythfull seruaunt wi- 
sheth, as to al other of our nobilitie in 
crease of grace in gods fauour, wyth 
perfect honor, and the preseruacyon 
of their most honorable estates and 
country. Thoughe ye reioyce not in 
readyng my foolyshe reasons, yet 
geue God thankes, that I haue 
discouered suche detesta- 
ble treasons.” 


And then, after a passage which has been already partly 
quoted, he says ;— 


“I wil write nothing to disturbe the trew and most godly state of 
L 2 
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oure religion, whiche the Quenes maiestie moste graciouslye setteth 
out at thys present, and wherein god hath preserued me: nor yet, to 
disturbe the quiete estate of the commonwealth: But in shewing what 
is pretended to the contrarye, declare vnto you the way, if it please 
you to folowe my counsell, how to preserue youre lordeshipes, and the 
whole realme, from most miserable bondage and captiuite. I purpose 
to declare a part of the naturall disposicion of Spaniardes: certayne of 
their premeditate mischeues, and pretensed treasons, not onely agaynst 
your most honorable persons, but also agaynst the whole realme : so 
farre, as I haue heard, seene and proued, for the space of two or .iii 
yeres in their companye. My frendes putte me to learne their lan- 
guage and compelled me to liue amongest them, because I myghte 
knowe perfectlye, whether their nature were so vyle, as men reported, 
or not. And I assure your lordshipes, and all my frendes, that the 
vileste reporte, that euer I heard Englishmen speake, by the worste of 
all Spaniardes, is nothinge to the vilenes which remaineth amongest 
the best of that nacion, except the kings maiestie. Ye wil say the 
noble men be very ciuill persons. In very dede I haue not seen so 
muche vertue in all the reste, as in that most noble Prince the duke of 
Medenazelye. A Prince, vndoubtedly, endewed with perfect humilitie, 
trueth, loue, charite and all other prince like vertues.”—Sig. A. viii. 


It will be observed that Bradford writes as under a suspicion 
that his reader’s opinion of the character and proceedings of the 
Spaniards, as drawn from actual observation, might be some- 
what different from what he wished to inculcate,—“ ye will say 
the noble men be very ciuill persons.” Indeed, the reader 
cannot fail to observe in subsequent extracts, that the evils and 


abominations of the Spanish alliance were matters of prediction 
rather than of fact. 


“ But wherfore should I spend my time, in showing so mani of their 
vile condicions, as | knowe moste perfectly. For me thinke I heare 
some noble man starte at these fewe principall pointes saying: ‘ What a 
vyle knaue is this, that raileth so muche against the Quenes frendes.’ 
Would to god that wer trewe: we know moste perfectly, they loue her 
treasure faithfully, and her crowne hartely. But if her grace worke 
‘uenangis she shall perceive spedely, they loue her person fainedly. 

have not spoken the worst nor the most, lyke a rayler, but showed a 
small nomber of rype rotes, from the which spring a thousand moe mis- 
cheffes, for out of eueri rote spring .vii. braunches, and out of euery 
braunche doe spring. vii. worse wormes or stinkinge serpentes of more 
mortall poison, then either the rotes or spitful braunches. As for ex- 
ample, take their pompynge pryde, and ye shall proue their purpose 
once obteined, thei wil treade your heads in the dust, and compel you 
to liue at home porely, without bearing rule in the commen wealth, 
Thinke you, to liue at home in your country : no they knowe perfectly 
you woulde then haue all people vpon your part and make insurrec- 
tions, to driue them out of the lande: they wil prouide for this matter, 
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and put you to death louingly, before you make such controuersye, that 
they may gather vp againe their great giftes, vpon youre treasures, 
spd maintaine their gorgious garmentes, with their false brybrie: their 
fine Spanishe brauerye with oppression of the pore people, and bye 
their lustye liueries with exceading great excises. ‘There be many 
other braunches, but I shewe these for a brefe example, that ye may b 
your wisedomes picke out the rest. And yet if ye pull of euery beaepeh 
vii. serpentes, ye shal finde a deuelish companie. 

«“ As for example. When ye bee trodden vnder foote, marke my 
woordes well, euery skurueie knaue shal come to your house and 
take the best part, leauing you the worste. Ye must obeie him like 
a Senioure, ye must geue them the best beddes, and take the worste 
pacientlie for youre selfes: for you haue lord Dannes come againe of 
them, and thei shall putte you in rememberaunce of the miseres that 
your pareutes suffered ynder them, whiche ye haue forgot, thei are so 
long past. 

“The worste of them shall bee better estemed, with the kinge and 
his counsel, than the best of your realme, ye must be gladd to geue 
them place not of curtesie, but of perforce: they must be set in the 
higheste place, and you in the loweste. If one of them be appointed 
in your house, by the kinge or his counsel, or els receyued for his 
moneie, the house must be his and not yours. 

“And yet will he departe without taking leaue or paying for 
lodeging. 

“ Some man will sai, that is not true: for they haue paide euerie 
man iustly the vttermost pennie. J speake not of that, whiche thei 
haue done in Englande, but of that which the most parte of them dooe 
in these countries, and thei wé/ dooe, when they maie beare rule, euen 
amongest you in Englande. 

“ And yet, I thinke, there be some, that paid not verie iustlie for al 
things when thei were amongest you laste. For I myselle knowe 
manye worshippeful menne, which, if thei durst, woulde take their 
othe, and seke for recompence, that lodged, ye that lodged Spaniardes, 
in their house a yeare and more, and lette them have halfe a dossen 
beddes and chaumbers with all thinges perteininge to them, a greate 
parte of their fyre wood, and such other stuffe for buttery and chereles 
kitchen, &c. And yet the Spaniardes at their departing would nother 
paye for many thinges that were stollen, nor for many things that 
were lost, as thei said, nor for many thinges that were broken and 
rente, nor to speak plainly, for many thinges which were so” [read 
filthy from their diseased state ], “ that no man could lye in them after- 
wardes. I know diuerse of them, that paide their. accoumptes so 
iustlye, & toke their leave so honestly : that their hostes knew not of 
their departing, but left the bakers, bruers, bouchers, woodmongers 
and coliers, one of them to paie anothers skore. Yf thei departed 
stoutly in these dayes, when they dissembled al goodnes, when thei 
trusted to winne the gouernaunce of the realme and the crowne with 
gentlenes and good condicions: what wyll thei doe, I praye you, when 
they haue the crowne indede? But to returne ye muste geue them 
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leaue to speake when you must holde your peace, ye must cap to 
them in all places where ye see them, although it be not your custome, 
or rather thers indede, yet he is a very rusticall beast, that doeth it 
not to them: for ye know, the worste of them is a Senior: ye must 
preferre them in all thinges, and geue all the names of honor, ex- 
cepte maiestie, to the vilest slane amongest them,” —Sig. B. ii. 6. 


“ Some of their false flattering fauorers will saie, that all men maie 

rceiue perfectly, that I slaunder Spaniardes wrongefullye: for they 

ue holpen many synce their comming into England. But remember I 
tolde you they counterfeited condicions, because they mighte seme like 
vnto vs, and the more easely disceaue vs. 

“For that whiche thei haue done in Englande, was no part of their 
nature, but the greatest part of dissimulation, and a plaine preparacion 
to disceaue our nobilite. For wherefore should thei seke to main- 
taine our nobilite, and the honor of the realm in his own estate: doe 
ye thinke, if thei obtaine the crown, they will mainteine the nobilite 
and the realme vpon their own charges: were it not better for them 
to destroie the nobilite and bring the kingdome, which thei loue so 
well, to their own commodities ?”—Sig. B. v. 6. 


The following description of what the English court was to 
become when the Spaniards had quite got their own way, is too 
graphic and too much to our purpose, to be omitted. 


‘‘ Ye haue heard many euils, but god is witnes I cannot for shame 
write or declare the vile, shamefull, detestable, and moste abominable 
reportes, whiche they haue spoken by the Quens maiestie: and yet 
her grace thinketh them to be her very frendes: but this one trueth I 
will shew couertlie, and wrappe it ip as cleane cloutes as I can, de- 
siring all men and the Quenes highnes herself most humblye, to take it 
after their words. The Spaniards say, if they obtaine not the crown, 
thei may curse the time that euer their kinge was bounde in mariage 
to a wife, so vnmete for his maiestie by natural curse of yeres, but 
yet if the thing maye be brought to passe, which was ment, in the 
mariage in aking, thei shal kepe old riche robes, for high festifal 
daies. If there be any man that doth not vnderstande this saying of 
Spaniardes, let the Quenes highnes, so long as her grace wil haue 
any fauourable frendship of the kinges maiestie, kepe her selfe as 
heigh in auctorite & as rich, as she is at this present, or els her grace 
shall perceiue perfectly, as she maye partly at this present, that 
Spaniards naturally loue fresh wares, yong deintie dishes, and chaunge 

new things. I thinke the Quene will blame me, for showing this 
one trueth, but by that time her grace shall be glad, to tie horsses 
vnderneth her chamber windowe, to suffer vile stinking donghils at 
her priuie chamber staires, to see her garde chamber garnished about 
with plaine wals, finely furnyshed with riche pallets, of strong corse 
canuas, wel stuffed with strawe, the wals most comly colored with 
coles, to see sitting among her graces yemen, curriers, carmen, and 
cobblers, woodemonges, vintners, and waggeners, pointers, pinners, 
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and pedilers, showemakers, surgeaunts, and sadlers, bokebinders, 
bakers, brewers, with al kinde of lowsie loiterers, and euery.one a 
bagge, a budget, or a bottell hanged open beefore him, tyed vader 
hys arme, or behinde vpon his backe, more like a moste misordered 
hospitall then a kynges garde chamber, that nother her highnes, nor 
any of her nobilitie, can passe that way. For indede the garde iu the 
kinges courte be suche bawdye, burly beastes, that they neuer come 
in the kinges chappell, excepte for necessitie when straungers come 
to the courte and abyde the smell of suche a stinkinge stue. Her grace 
will say I speake not all. When her pallice gates shal stand open, 
without porters, that not only beggers, slaues, and all kinde of wretches, 
but also oxen, kine, hoggishe olde swinne, shepe and lambs, goats, 
kiddes, and rammes, cattes, dogges, geese, ducks, cockes, and hennes, 
with all other suche good houshold stuffe, may enter into her courte, 
and standing, rubbing, rowteing, diggeng, deluing, and donging, before 
her chamber windowe, like a good fermers house in the countrey, 
when her highnes hall shall be one daye hanged with riche arreisse, 
and halfe a year after, ether shut, and locked vp, or els furnished 
finely with spinners, silketwiners, weuers of laces, ropmakers, coblars, 
and bochers of olde hosen, moste shamefullie without all order, and 
be glad to kepe within her most princelike ye a vile stinking baudy 
tauerne, that euerye one of these fore saied craftesmen, and all other 
baudes, beggers, slaues, and vile dronken wretches, maye bie within 
her courte breade, beare, nuttes, apples, and chese, and fetche wine and 
water out of the kinges courte, by lili, penny pintes, and that with the 
dearest, accordinge to the olde, auncyente, and moste honorable cus- 
tomes of the Emperours maiesties courte, and the kinges maiesties 
palaies here in flaunders, her maiestie shal wel perceiue, that I ke 

many thinges secret whiche I am ashamed to declare. Ye will thinke 
I speake the worste, but when the Quenes grace shalbe glad to fetche 
her wine out of the tauern by eight pense, and a halfe peny the quarte : 
as the king and bothe the Quenes doe here in this courte, her highnes 
shall well know, that I cold show much worse orders, and manye 
thinges more vile, more shamefull, and more dishonorable than these, 
and by that time all these thinges be wrought ordinarely, in the court 
of Englande, ye shall smell them more vnsauerly. Al men that be 
here continuallye, doe see muche more and many worse thinges, then 
I write. But if these things wil not make your lordships worke wiseli 
and be circumspect in deliuering the crowne, looke further vpon youre 
proceadinges, and when your lordships shal be glad, if ye might escape 
so well, to be at the Spanishe counsels commaundement, and wander 
with Spaniardes from one countrey to another, and where ye liue at 
this present with all plentiful prouision in your own houses, be com- 
pelled to lie in good tiplinge houses, & rost halfe a capone to your sup- 
per and kepe the rest for your dinner, with a pinte of white wine and 
water, a pigges petitooes, a younge shepe trotters, halfe a loine of 
leane mutton and iiii. or. v grene sallettes, as the best of the kings 
counsell do liue daily, ye wil say, woulde to god we had kept the 
crown in our owne handes, for the right and lawful heires of the 
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realme to whom it belongeth by iust and lawfull discent, and bene 
trewe fo our countrye, so that we might have reigned still and lyved 


more honorable in reste, wealth, and quietnes, then any nacion in the 
world,” — Sig. E iv. 6. 


i One might, indeed, transcribe the whole book; but I will at 
it present give only one more extract from it. I have passed over 


that be, when every poore man must pay yerely for euery chimney 
in his house, and euery other place that is to make fire in, as ouen, 
fornes, and smithes forge, a frenche crowne: wil englishmen, or can 
thei, suffer to be poled and pilled moste miserably, in payeng continu- 
ally suche polingpence, and intollerable tollages for all maner graine 
and breade, befe, beare, and mutton, goose, pigge and capone, henne, 
mallard and chicken, milk, butter and chese, egges, apples and peares, 
i _wine white and reade, with all other wines beside, salt white and 
| - graye, al thinges must pay, small nuttes, and wall nuttes, cheries, and 
chest nuttes, plumbes, damassens, philbeardes and al both great & 
smal whatsoeuer thei maye se to fede the pore commenalte, Salmon, 
and hearing, this is a shamefull thing, tench, ele or conger, this shall 
kepe vs vader, and make vs die for hunger, flounders, floucke, plaice 
or carpe, here is a miserable warke, that Englande must abide to 
maintaine Spanishe pride: ye paye youre tenthes for all these things, 
but I speake not of churche rentes, nor balifes fees, for that is but the 
tenthe part, but this shall greue your harte, to pay the thirde part more, 
that burthen waieth sorer then fines or rents, tak hede therfore. Ye 
wil think their commens be not so opprest : there is not a yeman, farmer 
nor husbande man in these partes, that dare eate a capone in his own 
house if his frende come to viset him, but the capone must cost him a 
voble, if it wer worth xx. pence and euen so of hennes, pigges, geese, 
chickins, and all other thyngs. Dooe ye thinke to make prouises for 
all these mischefes, which I haue rehearsed: the best prouiso ye can 
deuise to make is, that for the auoiding of all these and innumerable 
moe mischefs ye kepe the crowne in your own handes, and geve it to 
no forreyne prince,”’—Sig. F, ii. 


Whether our author is the person who was hanged is of little 
consagnnes in our inquiry. I have expressed a doubt, the 
| grounds of which it is not worth while to discuss, whether he 
H was areal person, and at all events I do not quote him as an 
: authority, but only to show what sort of writing was then in cir- 
culation, for the purpose of rendering the king and his country- 
men hateful to the people. But I do not mean to rest the case 


| passages in which Bradford tells the nobility that their destruc- 
| ie BP tion was decided on, and explains how it was to be effected ; 
| as and in the following passage he comes home to the business and 
| ae bosoms of the commonalty. The reader may have perceived his 
Biy i propensity to run into rhyme ; of which this extract is no bad 
specimen ;— 
i Pie “ Ye will say the Spaniards kepe their olde rentaking: how can 
The 
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on such evidence. Let us see what “ ministers of good estima- 
tion” said about the Spaniards, and how far those who were 
taking the lead in the religious movement of the time, were likely 
to conciliate the “straungers” towards the protestant faith and 
its professors. This will be shown by a few brief extracts from 
the works already quoted of Bale, Knox, Ponet, and Goodman. 
“Will. Kethe,” as Strype says, “a Scot, and exile at Geneva, 
endued with a vein of poetry, showed his good will to the 
Spaniard” in some stanzas which have been already given.* 

Of Bale, too, I have already given one extract from his Decla- 
ration of Bishop Bonner’s Articles, in which he speaks of “ Jack 
Spaniard,” whom he describes as “ being as good a Christian as 
is eyther Turke, Jewe, or pagane ;”+ and the following may be 
added without looking further than that peculiar work ;— 


“O rare confession, the Popes fishyng net, the discouerer of princes 
hartes, and betraier of christen kinges and their kingdomes, thou 
hast sence thy fyrst beginning wrought wonders. England be ware 
in time, for thyne owne Judases are about to betray the to double 
straungers, to cruell Spaniardes for filthy lucres sake, and to the deuils 
of hel by their daily Idolatries.”—Sig. C. i., 6. 


“Moreover (saith Bonner) they must rebuke all sedicion and 
tumulte, wyth all vnlawfull assemblyes. A good pretence, I promise 
you. As thoughe that shouen and disguised nation, had never bene 
the begynners of sedicyon, the sowers of tumulte, and prouiders of 
leude assemblies. ...... .. ButI pray ye, lette me axe you this 
one question by the waye. Is it or no, any hygh waye to sedicyon, 
or meane to sorowfull tumulte, to suffer so manye newe straungers to 
enter into the land? Yea so filthy, so wicked, and so cruel as the 
Spaniardes are knowne to be? If ye canne not assoyle me thys 
question now, I doubte not but ye shal wel do it within a few yeares 
with dolors & sorowes inexplycable, whan their vnlawful assmblyes 
shal be such, as England felt neuer the lyke. At that day shal ye 
cal to remembraunce this saiyng of Jeremies lamentacions wyth great 
heauinesse of harte. ‘See O Lord what we haue sufferred, and con- 


sider our confusion, Our inheritaunce is tourned to the straungers, 
and oure houses to the aleauntes.’ ’’—fo, 54, b. 


Bonner having spoken of “ the Kinge and Quenes maiestie,” 
in his xix Article, Bale tells him that “England had no such 


king in the moneth of September when these articles were put 
fourth,” & afterwards says— 


“¢Here hath Bonner by his absolute power, geuen England an 
vncrowned King out of a straunge lande. And agayne he hathe 
vnauthoryshed his owne naturall king Edwarde the syxte notynge 


*In No. IV., June, p. 616, v. 12, &c. 
t No, IIL, March, p. 279. 
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hym an vsurper, a scismatike, and a slanderous heretick, as foloweth 
in the xxxvi Article concerning the laity and in other besydes. So 
vonatural a bastard is this beastly bite shepe to hys most naturall 
country of Englande.’ ’’—fo, 68, 6. 


Knox’s view of the matter may be judged of by the following 
extract from his “ Blast” :— 


“Tf yet, I say, God wold not suffer that the commoditie and vsuall 
frute, which might be gathered of the portion of grounde limited and 
assigned to one tribe shulde passe on to another: Will he suffer that 
the liberties, lawes, commodities and frutes of hole realmes and 
nations, be geuen into the power and distribution of others, by the 
reason of mariage, and in the powers of suche, as besides, that 
they be of a strange tonge, of a strange maners and lawes, they 
are also ignorant of God, ennemies to his truth, deniers of Christ 
i Jesus, persecutors of his true membres, and haters of all vertue? 
As the odious nation of spaniardes doth manifestlie declare : who for 
very despit, which they do beare against Christe Jesus, whome their 
forefathers did crucifie (for Jewes they are, as histories do witnesse, 
and they themselues confesse) do this daye make plaine warre against 
all true professors of his holie gospell. And howe blindlie and out- 
ragiouslie the frenche king, and his pestilent aes do fight against 
the veritie of God, the flaming fiers, which lick vp the innocent blood 
of Christes membres, do witnesse, and by his cruel edictes is notified 
and proclaimed. And yet to these two cruell tyrannes (to France 
a} and Spain I meane) is the right and possession of England and Scot- 

| land apointed. But iust or laufull shall that possession neuer be, till 

aS God do chaunge the statute of his former lawe: whiche he will not 
i do for the pleasure of man. For he hath not created the earth to 
HI satisfie the ambition of two or three tyrannes, but for the vniuersall 
seed of Adam: and hath apointed and defined the boundes of their 
habitation to diuerse nations, assigning diuerse countries as he him 
selfe confesseth,”—p. 48. 


Ponet writes in complete harmony with John Bradford. The 
reader will observe the very same strain of concession and pre- 
diction ;— 

“But ye will saye, ye haue no warres with any forain prince. It 
is true: but shall ye haue none? yes, yes: the tyme isnot yet come, 
i Teal. | all is not hatched that is vnder the henne. Your winges must be 
“ ; + dubbed, your fethers must be pulled, your combes must be cut, you 


a 


. 


‘i 


ie ae must be cleane piked, your substaunce shalbe gotten by littel and 
a littell out of your handes, by taxes and subsidies, by beneuolences 
yh it and loanes, and so from a litell to more, and from more to more: and 
‘ at leyngth all the marchauntes goodes to be confiscate in Flaunders 
by an inquisition, and others in England by an open excommunica- 
‘> tion. And whan ye be ones cleane stripped of your stoare, 
and thus weakened out of courage, and your harte in your hose, 
as they saie: than shall your king returne to his welbeloued wife, 
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England, with great pompe and power, and shall compell you (in 
despight of your hartes) to rendre and deliver her holly into bis 
handes. Than shall the easterlinges (vpon hope to recouer their olde 
and greater priuileges) aide him with men money and shippes: as 
allready they haue offred and promised, as diuerse credible lettres 
haue declared. Than shall they inuade Englande, and shalbe by 
shiploades (if no worse happen vnto you) carried into newe Spaine, 
and ther not lyue at libertie, but bicause ye are a stubburne and 
vnfaithfull generacion, ye shalbe tyed in chaynes, forced to rowe in 
the galie, to digge in the mynes and to pike vp the golde in the hotte 
sande, And so with sorowe to your soppes, your three mannes son 
shall be, Alas, and weale awaye. Than shall ye knowe the pride 
and lordelynesse of the Spanyardes; though for awhile til they mate get 
the ouer hande, they crepe and crouche, fede men with swete wordes (Baso 
las manos) and women with confeties, swete woynes pleasaunt perfumes, 
gaye apparail, and suche like vayne toyes: but whan they be ones 
alofte, ther is no nacion vnder the cope of Christ, like them in pride, 
crueltie, vnmercifulnesse, nor so farre from all humanitie as the 
Spanyardes be: which thing the realme of Naples, the Dukedome of 
Milane, the citie of Siena, many partes of Duchelande, and the lande 
of Iulike Cleuelande and Geldre lande can to theyr coste right well 
testifie.’— Pol. Pow., Sig. L. iij. 
Goodman, speaking with reference to judgments which he had 
just denounced, says, 
« And iustly maye the Lorde do all this to you, seinge he gaue you 
not this dignitie, makinge you Counsellers, Noble men, Rulers, Jus- 
tices, Mayers, Shireffs, Bayliffs, Counstables, or Gaylers to exalt your 
selues agaynst his Maiestie, and to fight agaynst Christe and his mem- 
bers: but to humble your selues in his presence, to promote his glorie, 
and to defende all those whom he committed to your charge. How 
commeth it then to passe, that ye haue thus betrayde him and his 
people, in banishinge his truthe to receaue falsehod, and haue changed 
Religion in to superstition, true honoringe of God, in to blasphemous 
idolatrie, and now (to finishe your procedinges) are readye to sell 


your subiects for slaues to the prowde Spaniards, a people with out 
God.”—p. 95. 2 


And a few pages farther on he breaks out ;— 


‘Gods worde she abhorreth, Antichriste hathe she restored, her 
fathers Lawes contemned, her promesse broken, and her brother 
Godly kinge Edwarde as an heretique condemned, not thinkinge it 
ynoughe to expresse her tyranny vpon them that liued, except she 
shewed crueltie, or rather a raging madnesse on the bodies of Gods 
seruants longe before buried, drawing them forth of their graues to 
burne them as heretikes. And in fine vtterly abhorring the Englishe 
nation, hath ioyned her self to adulterous Philip, the Spanishe kinge : 
to whome she hathe, and dothe continually labor to betray the whole 
kingdome. And yet ye cannot, or will not see it, nether yet for all 
this be stirred vp to bridell her affections, and withstand her yngodly 
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doinges, to promote the glorie of God, and to preserue your brethren, 
and your selues: but thinking to reteyne your promotions by flattery, 
do hastelie drawe Gods vengeance vpon your selues and others. 

For do you thinke that Philip will be crowned kinge of Englande, 
and reteyne in honor Englishe counsellers? Will he credite them 
withe the gouernement of his estate, who haue betrayed their owne ? 
Shall his nobilitie be Spaniardes, with out your landes and possessions ? 
And shall they possesse your promotions and lyuinges, and your 
heads vpon your shulders? Come they to make a spoyle of the 
whole Realme, and leaue you and yours vntouched ? Where is your 
great wisdome become? Your subtile counsels and policies, where of 
your bragge so muche, to whome these thinges be hid, that euerie childe 
espieth ?”—p. 99. 


The supplication to the Queen’s Majesty, which has been 
already mentioned, begins thus ;— 


“ A supplicacyon to the quenes Maiestie. 

“Tn moste humble wise Complaynyth vnto your highnes, that wher 
as this noble realm off England, hath of long tyme out of mynd bene 
the most fre contre in all Christendome, Now is lyke to be brought in 
to bondag and slauery of such a nacyon as all the world both hatyth 
ann abhoryth. ‘The only occasion ther off is our vnthankfulnes, as 
our preachers and true prophetes declarid vnto vs in the tyme off your 
brother, that most vertues prynce king Edwardthe vj. That yff we 
wold not be thankful for that great benyfyte off godes holy worde, 
then truly preachyd among vs. God wold take away our sayd ver- 
tues king, and set vp astrang king raygne ouer vs, for our vprepentant 
hartes, who shuld bring in agayn, poperys ydolatry, and all abhomy- 
nacyons, as it is com to passe this day.” 


Much more to the same effect might be quoted from this work, 
especially from the “ Exortacyon to the lords and comons of the 
Parliament house” which it contains; but I will at present give 
only two short extracts ;— 


“1 cannot hold from you my natiue contremen what I haue herde 
in other contres, with what policys and feches, the bisshopps and clergie 
of this realm, vse for’ the stablishment of ther kingdom, which yf it 
come to passe wylbe the ytter decaie, subuercion, and distruction, of 
this noble Realme of England. They intend by one crafte or other, 
that the prince of Spaine shalbe crownid King of England, as is afore- 
said, and to haue this noble realme of England to hym and to hys 
heires, and so contrary to the statutis made in the other perlyaments, 
dysinheryte all the reightfull heyres of the Realme. And after he hath 
gotten that quyetlye, then they will not leaue to prycke hym forward, 
and to cawse this noble Realm of England, to be brought into bondage 
and slauerye, lyke as the emperoure hath done Naples, Myland, and 
hys nether contres of Flanders, Holland, Seland, Brabant, Fryseland 
and Lytzelburg, &c.”—Sig. C. iv. 


« A lamentable case, that neuer a noble man in England wold serue 
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for the quenes Maiestie, but that England must be fayne to bestowe 
all ther treasure and ryches, to bring in a stranger to raine ouer them, 
who with the bisshoppes aduise and helpe will bring this noble realme 
in to beggery and vyle slauerie: And yet for all this, when he hath 
goten that he hath sought (that is) the realme into hys hands, then it 
will appere, that he will sett asmich by here, as men sett by ther old 
showes: Is not the quene and all Englishmen bound to curse such a 
wickid gardener, for bringing in to this realm, such weeds, as will not 
only ouer grow, and distroye, the noble and good corne, of this noble 
realme, but weede out the welth, ye vtterly rote out the hole state 
theroff in euery degree. This isa plage aboue all plages, which is 
com vpon vs, for our vathankfullnes, according as our trwe prophets 
and preachers, declarid to vs, Yf we wold not amend our lyues, and 


knowledge the tyme of our visitacion,”’—Sig, C, vi. 6. 


There is another book of the year 1556, entitled “ A trewe 
Mirrour or Glase wherin we may beholde the wofull state of 
thys our Realme of Englande. Set forthe in a Dialogue or 
communicacion betweene Eusebius and Theophilus,” from 
which, though it is anonymous, and I do not find any account 
of it except a mere transcript of the title in Herbert’s Ames,* 
I am tempted to add one or two extracts, because it is written 
with more moderation than most of the works which I have 
quoted, and I think that the reader will find in the passages laid 


before him, some things strongly confirmatory of the opinions 
which I have expressed. | 


“ Fusebius. But yet (ye shal not be offended with me for that I 
wil say) there were of your sort, which are called the newe learnynge 
many euil men, 

“ Theophilus. It was most trew brother Eusebius and cannot be 
denyed. For there were in hel no veryer deuils then many of them 
were that professed the gospel, for otherwyse there could haue ben 
no couler of these lyes and slaunders that are now spred, as is said 
before. For it was Iudas that bare the pouche, and it was Iudas that 
betraied hys master: and many ludasses in England vnder the pre- 
tence of religion robbed both kynge and realme these iudasses filled 
their own pouches, and made themselues rich, and noble, and they 


care not who rule so long as they may geat and enioye their pos- 
sessions. 


“ Husebius. Well brother Theophilus here are no more but you and 
I, and I dare be bolde herein to tel you my mind. For I know you 
vnderstand in it as muche as I, and more to, and I dare say you do 
with a great a gref behold it and sorow it asany English heart wil doe. 
I heare say the king of Spayne shal at last be crouned kyng of Eng- 
land, what say you to that: 

“ Theophilus. Alas brother Eusebius what should I say to it: If god 


* Vol. IIL, p. 1595. 
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haue determyned, who maye wythstande : we muste commyt it to his 
pleasure and wyll. 


“* Kusebius. But do you not thynke it a plage : 


“* Theophilus. Yes verely and an vtter desolacion of Englishe 
bloud.”—Sig. A. viii. 


“ Theophilus. When kyng Henry was deade, kyng Edwarde hys 
sonne by the meanes of hys vncle then Lorde protectour subuerted al 
the Popes religion, put down masse and altogether, wherewithall they 
were well contented, and set forewarde the matter withoute any scruple 
of conscyence, I warrante you. And many goodly lawes they lette 
make, as wel for the mayntenaunce of that religion, as also for the pre- 
seruacion of a commen wealth, and before kyng Edwarde was fullye 
dead, they had concluded also with the Duke of Northumberlande, 
vnder pretence of the stablishing of that religion, and other goodly con- 
sideracions as it were to make hym kyng, contrary to al right, and con- 
trary to all the statutes of parlemente and so woulde haue disheryted 
the Quene that nowe is, agaynste her fathers wil, agaynst theyr own 
lawes, agaynst al their othes and promise, and without any iust cause, 
at that time. And al this notwithstanding, when they sawe how the 
game would goe: they were contented to serue the Quenes wyll, and 
nowe haue they sworne backe agayne to the holy father I heare say : 
now agayne wheras the Quene goeth about not onely to breake her 
fathers wil and al such lawes and statutes as were made for the pre- 
seruacion and safegarde of thys realine, but is also determined of a 
selfe wyll to brynge England into the subieccion of a foren Prynce, 
they haue not onely consented and agreed, but are also chefe doers 
and procurers thereof, for god hath blynded theyr eyes, and theyr 
vnderstanding, so that they cannot sce mor perceaue, their own de- 


struccion, and yet euery child seeth and euery good heart mourneth 
at it ful heuely, 


« Eusebius. Now surely Theophilus you haue spoken as trewe as 


the gospell, for if he be once stablished king, he may without con- 
tradiccion furnishe al the fortes in Knglande with his owne men, for I 
would not thinke him wise to trust straungers so muche as his own 
countre men: when he hath therefore brought that to passe he may 
at alltimes bring an army either out of flaunders or spain, the shyppes 
being also at hys commaundement and thorow Englande may he goe 
at hys wyll and pleasure, who wil say hym naye: Alas miserable 
case. 

* Theophilus. Nay nay Eusebius he shal nede none army to bryng 
this matter to passe, for if the Quene liue seuen yeres to an ende, he 
wyll so vse the matter that Englande shalbe easy inough to rule, for 
marke ye now how fast the gentle men go to the tower, yea and some 
to hanging also. And ye see the gentlemen for the most part be of 
this newe learnyng, and therfore ye know vnder pretence of religion 
there wilbe matters inough to ridde the most part of the nobilitie of 
Englande, and all thys shal we be made to doe within ourselues, we 
shalbe inueigled thus to doe one agaynst another by traynes and baites 
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to seake one anothers destruccion, wherunto many are very prest, and 
al to do the Quene a pleasure. Marke how thys geare commeth to 
passe, for the Spaniard hath nothing to doe in al this (as we suppose) 
but rather getteth pardons, and showeth great fauour to Englyshe men, but 
ye may be sure they haue debated thys matter in theyr heades, and 
in all this they make the Quene serue their turne, and her own fancy 
also.” —Sig. B, i. 0. 

Let me, without at present burthening him with any other 
remarks on these extracts, remind the reader, that our inquiry 
is, how far the measures of the English government were influ- 
enced by the writings of the puritans. Had the king and his 
countrymen influence, or had they not? did they know of these 
writings, or did they not? if they did, were they conciliated by 
them towards the party from which they emanated ? 


I am, &e. S. R. Marrranp. 


ANTIQUITIES, ETC. 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 151). 
(Continued from p. 31.) 
EccLeEsiA DE FOLKSTONE vel FOLKESTON. 


303. Compertum est. That William Baker oweth to the church 


of Folkstone for the bequest of his father iii.Z vi.s. viii.d. 
for a cross. 


On the 4th February, W. Baker appeared, acknowledged the 
debt, and declared his willingness to pay it. He was enjoined to 


do so when the Churchwardens and Parishioners should be pre- 
pared to buy a new cross, under pain of excommunication, ] 


304. Item. To the foul way iii.d. vi.s. vili.d. 


} (‘The said William Baker said, that he had already laid out 
about xxviii.s. vid., and was enjoined to exhibit a statement of 
his accounts on the 4th of April. On which day it appeared that 
he had a balance of xl.s, in his hands, and the Commissary en- 
joined him to lay it out in the repair of foul ways; xx.s. before 


Michaelmas and xx.s. more before the feast of St. Peter ad 
Vincula. ] 


305. Item. Sir John Heklyng of Dover oweth certain legacies 
bequeathed to Jesus Mass to the sum of xx.s, 


[The Master of the Maison Dieu appeared for Sir John Heb- 
byng, a brother of that house, ‘The Commissary enjoined that 
the said John Hebbyng should pay the xx.s. bequeathed by John 
Hebbyng deceased, before the Feast of the Assumption, under 
pain of excommunication. ] 
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306. Item. That the executors of John Reed the elder oweth 
xxxiil.s. iv.d. for a priest to sing in the church of Fulkeston 
a quarter, and xx.d, to the church and to all other lights 
iv.d. 

[John Reede appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to 
provide a chaplain to celebrate in the said church for a quarter, 
to begin from the next Michaelmas, under pain of excommunica- 
tion, and to pay the xx.s. before Easter under the same penalty. 
And forasmuch as he stated that he had’ paid the legacy to the 
lights, the Commissary enjoined him to render an account of the 
goods of the deceased person, and of the payment of the legacy, 
on the iv. of April ensuing. On which day William Baker ap- 

red and stated that the said John was in gaol, and exhibited 


is account, which being seen and admitted, the Commissary 
dismissed the said John. } 


307. Item. That the executors of Thomas Reed are not sworn, 
&c., to the execution of the foresaid testament. 


[ Thomas Reede, the executor of his deceased father, appeared, 
and said that the will was in the hands of the official; The Com- 
missary enjoined him to go to the official, and accept or refuse 


the office of executor of the will before Easter, under pain of 
excommunication, ] 


308. Item. That the said executors withdraw iii.s. iv.d. be- 
queathed by the said Reed for to help to a green suit. 


[The said John [sic] Reede was enjoined to pay the Church- 
wardens iii.s. iv.d, towards buying vestments before aster, under 
pain of excommunication. | 


309. Item. That Monks keep curis on the holydays and the 
vicarage is not repaired. 
[Not noticed in the Acta.] 


EccLesia DE HAWKYNG. 


310. Compertum est. That the parson absented himself in the 
King Henry the viii. our Sovereign Lord’s service. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and said that the Rector was 
in the service of Master Edward Ponynge in Gelderland.*] 


311. Jtem. That it is doubted whether he that with us is be the 
curate or no for he is a canon. 


[The said Churchwardens stated that the cure was then served 
by a secular priest. } 


* “The 3 yere of Henry the Eighth, in the monethe of Julij lorde Ponyngs went 
out of England into Geldarland with 1500 men of war.” See p. 8 and 66 of Mr. 
Nichols’s valuable and interesting edition of the “Chronicle of Calais,” recently 
published by the Camden Society, 
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312. Item. That the barn of the parsonage decayeth sore and is 
likely to fall down. 


[The Commissary enjoined the procurator of the rector to re- 
pair the barn before the Teast of the Assumption, under pain of 
sequestration. ] 


313, Item. That the Prior of Folkstone withdraweth certain 
housholders from the parish of Hawkyng, by the which the 
said church is likely to decay. 


[The Prior of Folkestone appeared and denied such withdrawal. 
The procurator of the rector said that he did not know how to 
prove it, and the Commissary dismissed the matter. ] 


314. Item. That the church-yard is not cleanly kept from beasts 
in the default of Matthew of Wood, that putteth in cattle 
there. 


(The Churchwardens were enjoined to repair the enclosure 
belore St. John Baptist’s Day, under pain of excommunication ; 
and Matthew Wood was enjoined to keep his beasts from 
feeding in the churchyard in the meantime, under the same 


penalty. ] 
EcCCLESIA DE CHERITON. 


315. Compertum est. That the parson is not resident. 


yo parochial chaplain (capellanus parochialis) appeared and 
said that the Rector was on the King’s service with the Master 
of the Rolls, in parts beyond sea. | 


316. Item. Certain debts are due to the church, the which we 
cannot get by the law, for we troubled the debtors for it, 
and they put it to your nobleness. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that they had got 
in the debts. ] 


EccLesIaA DE NEWINGTON vel NEWENTON 
317. Compertum est. That the vicar is not resident. 


[ Sir Hugh Braymonger, the vicar, appeared and stated that he 
was in the service of theMaster of the Rolls, and intended to re- 
sign the living, and afterwards he resigned it. 


318. Item. That the chancel roof is decayed and is like to fall 
down. 
(The said Sir Hugh was enjoined to repair the chancel suffi- 
ciently before the Feast of the Assumption under pain of excom- 
munication and sequestration. ] 


Vout. XXX.—August, 1846, M 
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319. Item. That one Iohn Nores withdraweth XXVi.s. vili.d. be- 


queathed by Thomas Smyth for an Antiphon. 


[Iohn Noores appeared and confessed that he had in his hands 
that sum which had been bequeathed by Thomas Smyth his wifes 
father to the church to buy an Antiphonal. The Commissary 
enjoined that when the parish were ready to buy the Antiphonal, 
he should pay over the money under pain of excommunication. ] 


320. Jtem. That Iohn Chilton oweth to the said church 


Xlii.s. iv.d. | 
[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that he had settled 
with them, ] 


321. Item. That Thomas Willington withdraweth the farm of a 


322, Item. That Master Ponyng and M. Knevet withdraw from 


cow for vi. years every year ij.s. Summa for vi. years xii.s. 


[Thomas Wilmyngton appeared, acknowledged the debt, but 
said he had paid it. The Commissary enjoined him to prove the 
payment before Easter, or else to pay it before the Feast of the 
Assumption under pain of excommunication. On the xxvi, of 
September the Churchwardens appeared and stated that he had 
settled with them. ] 


the church Romepenys. 


[korasmuch as Master Edward Ponyngs Knight and Master 
Knevet were out of the diocess, the Commissary referred the 
matter to the Archbishop. ] 


Ecciesta DE BUKLOND vel BUKLAND. 


323. Compertum est. That certain tithes are withdrawn from the 


parson of Buklond by the parson of Charleton for tithes 
of garlick and for a garden of Thomas Baker and for 
Brokisdich. 

Thomas Chesell rector of Charleton appeared and stated that 
the lands in question were within the bounds of the parish of 
Buklond, but that nevertheless he and his predecessors had been 
in the habit of receiving such tithes, and that he claims by pre- 
scription. ‘The Commissary admonished him not to take the 
tithes there growing till he had proved his alleged prescription, 
and to begin the prosecution of his prescription at common law 
before the Feast of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication. ] 


324. Item. The Abbot of Saint Rodegunds withholdeth certain 


tithes also. 
{The abbot appeared and said that he did not withhold or with- 


draw any tithes belonging to the church of Bucland, but that if 


the Prior and Convent of Dovor could prove that he did, he 
would give them satisfaction, ] 
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. $25. Item. That divine service is not kept as it ought to be and 
) that Sacraments are not ministered in due hour and time 
when they be required. 


[Sir John Cornewall Monk of the Priory of Dovor and chap- 
lain of the parish of Bukland was enjoined to serve the cure at 
due times, and by ministering the sacraments when necessary, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


326. Item. That no curate is among them ; but when they need 
of the sacraments, or burying, they must send where they 
may get one. 


[The said Sir John Cornewall said that the Prior of his house, 
Dovor Priory, is licensed to serve that cure by a monk.) 


327. Item. The trees nigh the Church walls hurteth the church 
with dripping to our cost, and the profits of the same trees 
the prior of Dover our proprietaries have. 


(The said Sir John was enjoined to cut down such of the trees 
as are injurious before the Feast of Pentecost under pain of ex- 
communication. ] 


Ecciesia S. Petri Dover. 


328. Compertum est. That the parson serveth not his own church 
as he should do, but serveth the castle of Dover and leaveth 
his own. 


Seng Thomas Squyer appeared and stated that he was resident 
on his benefice; but that, at the requisition of Master Ponyngs, he 
had performed service in Dovor Castle for six months; during all 
which time however he slept at his Rectory, and constantly had 
parish priest there. 


329. Item. That Sir William Scott and Robert Fluce withhold 
certain Lands bequeathed to the church of St. Peters by 
: one Kyrke, as is recorded in the Mass book there. 


[ Robert luce appeared and said that he was fermour oflands 
and tenements late belonging to Henry Balgey, who had bought 
them of one Kyrk. Whether they belonged to the church or not 
he could not tell. If the parishioners had any title, he and Sir 
William Scotte were ready to meet them at common law ; to 
which the Commissary remitted them. ] 


330. Item. That Loving Buffkyn promised on his faith to be of 
the said parish at his first coming to town. 


[Levyn Bovekyn now of the parish of St. Mary, Dover, ap- 
peared and confessed that he had broken his promise. The Com- 
missary enjoined him to offer a wax-taper of a pound weight at 
the image of St. Peter, and to become a parishioner there under 
pain of excommunication. ] 
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Ecciesia S. Taconr apup Dover. 
331. Compertum est. That the parsonage is not conveniently 
repaired, 
{Sir Roger Darley the rector appeared, and the Commissary en- 
joined him to repair the rectory sufficiently before the Feast of 
Pentecost under pain of sequestration. ] 


332. Item. That Master Copildake withholdeth ii. acres of land 
from the high altar. 

[The churchwardens appeared and stated that John Copuldyke 
was ill. The Commissary directed them to admonish him to ap- 
pear on the 4th of April next, if well. At which time he appeared 
and denied the withholding; but said that if it could be proved 
he would make restitution. ] 


333. Item. The Master of the Maison-Dieu of Dover keepeth 
away the tithe of ili. acres meadow from the parson. 


[The Master appeared and denied the charge on the ground 
that the Rector of St. James and his predecessors ever had any 
tithes in that place of right, but only unjustly, as he said.) 


334. Item. That Robert Roter withholdeth the tithe of ii. gar- 
dens. 


{The said Master appeared for Robert Rutter, and declared 
that he did not withhold any tithes from the said church.] 


335. Item. That Thomas lordayn absenteth himself from his 
parish church. 


{He appeared, and was enjoined not to absent himself on 
Sundays and holidays, under pain of excommunication. ] 


336. Item. That the parson of Saint Iames’ keepeth from the 
prior and convent of Dover manifold tithes, &c., contrary 
to all right and our privilege, and taketh for himself more 
tithes than he should do. Also he is of that proud mind 
that we come to the church once a year, as we are wont to 
do, he will not receive us, nor do his duty to us, insomuch 
that when we were there and purposed to have sung Mass 
he violently ran to the priest and tare off his back the vest- 
ments like a mad man. 


[The Acta only state that this matter was before the Lord 
Archbishop. ] 


Eccrrsia B. Marte pe Dover. 
337. Compertum est. That the church-yard is not sufficiently 
enclosed. Also the steeple is not sufficiently repaired. 


(‘The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 
the enclosure of the churchyard before St. John Baptist’s Day, 
and the steeple before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 
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338. Item. That the Vestments need renewing. 


{They were ordered to renew the ornaments and vestments be- 
fore Easter, under pain of excommunication. | 


339. Item. The Wardens have given none account these iy. or 
vy. years. 


[They were enjoined to give in their account and exhibit an 
inventory of the goods of the church at Dover on the Thursday 
next after the Feast of St. Matthew the Apostle, under pain of 
excommunication ; and they did so accordingly. } 


340. Item. That where they should haue a chauntery priest that 
should sing there daily at the charges of the Maison-Dieu 
is not observed. | 


[The Churchwardens said that the Master then had a priest 
celebrating there. ] 


341. Item. That divine service is not kept as it ought to be Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays, if there be any Mind within the town 
where our Curate may get a groat. 


[The said Master was enjoined that his priest should celebrate 
mass there at least on Wednesdays and Fridays every week, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 


Ecciesia 8S. JoHANNIS, Dover. 


342. Compertum est. That they have no priest to serve the 
Church but at the parish finding. 


[The Churchwardens appeared and stated that the parish was 
so poor that it could not maintain the Rector. | 


343. Item. That the parsonage is decayed because there is no 
parson, and by reason of that is nigh lost. 


[The Churchwardens stated that on the same account the par- 
sonage had become ruinous. ] 


Eccresia 8. NicHOLAI, Dover. 


344. Compertum est. That the parson payeth a pension to the 
Prior of Dover xi.s. ayear, and the benefice is but v. marks 
ayear. 

[The Rector appeared, and the Commissary remitted him to 


the Archbishop for relaxation of the pension of his church on the 
ground of its poverty. | 


345. Item. That one Thomas a Barow withdraweth certain 
tithes. 


[Thomas a Barrowe of Dovor appeared, and denied that he 
withdrew any tithes belonging to the Rector of St. Nicholas, be- 
cause the Lord Archbishop had ordered him to pay them to the 
Rector of St. James's. 
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346. Item. That one John Colyn maliciously hath defamed an 
honest woman, the wife of Hugo Ryall, the which causeth 
the good woman to take great thought and heaviness. 


John Colyn of Dovor appeared and stated that he had never 
defamed her, or used any language tending thereto, for that he 
believed her to be an honest woman. ‘The Commissary remitted 
the matter to the common law. ] 


347. Item. That the church of Saint Martins doeth the parish 


church of Saint Nicholas great hurt, in fault of reparation 
of the said church of Saint Martins. 


(The Acta refer to the injunction which follows, } 


Ecciesia 8. Martini, Dover. 


348. Compertum est. That the church and steeple of the said 
church is unrepaired, the which doeth great hurt to the 
church of Saint Nicholas ; nevertheless it shall be amended, 


with such money and mortuaries as the Churchwardens 
have in their hands. | 


{John Claryngbold, churchwarden, appeared, and the Commis- 


ary admonished him sufficiently to repair the church and steeple 


before the Feast of the Assumption, under pain of excommuni- 
cation. ] 


349. Jtem. That the Church is not served with moo Masses a 
day but the passage Mass. 


[The Commissary remitted the matter to the Archbishop on 
account of the poverty of the parish. ] 


350. Item. That the wages of the Archpriest of Saint Martins 
in Dover is so small, that no honest priest will tarry there, 
and so divine service is not duly kept. 


[The same as the preceding. | 
(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


Editor to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
The of his Correspondents. 


ON CATECHISING, 


Sin,—Having traced down the history of catechising in its neglect 
or practice to the period when the light of truth was for a short time 
overshadowed by persecution and bigotry,—having seen its struggles 
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under adverse circumstances to diffuse light, and the importance that 
our reformers attached to it as an instrument in the hands of the 
church for her renovation,—it is equally pleasant and satisfactory to 
be able to trace its more favoured progress in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James. In her first Injunctions, “ every parson, vicar and curate, 
was ordered, upon every holiday and every second Sunday in the 
year, to hear and instruct all the youth of the parish for half an hour 
at least before evening prayer in the Ten Commandments, articles of 
the belief, and in the Lord’s Prayer, and to diligently examine them 
and teach the catechism set forth in the book of Public Prayer.” 
Upon this, | would remark that a great step is taken in these injunc- 
tions which will be evident in comparing them with those which pre- 
ceded them in the reign of Sioa The step I allude to is, that of 
makiog catechising more frequent, the former injunctions having ap- 
pointed it for once in six weeks; the Injunctions of Elizabeth, every 
second Sunday. Neither came up to the mark of considering it an 
essential part of ministerial teaching, but in illustration of this we must 
take into consideration the circumstances of the times, and we shall 
then find that the progress in advance was as great as the condition of 
those to whom the execution of the duty was entrusted would permit. 
A very clear intimation of this is afforded us in the comment appended 
by way of interpretation and further consideration of these injunctions 
by the archbishop and bishops, for the better direction of the clergy, in 
which it is desired, “* That there be some long catechism (in opposition 
to the short one in the book of Common Prayer,) devised and printed 
for the erudition of simple curates.” As this difficulty was removed, 
and the facilities for the execution of catechising increased in the im- 
proved condition of the clergy, we shali find it gradually assuming that 
place in the service which its importance demands. An anxiety on 
the subject is evident in all the public documents of the day, and if we 
do not trace its immediate effect, or wonder at the slowness with which 
the injunctions were obeyed, we should recollect that the same neces- 
sity which required the publication of homilies, must necessarily inter- 
fere with catechising, which requires far more ready knowledge of 
scripture and the power of applying and illustrating it, than need of 
necessity be exercised in a written sermon, ‘This anxiety of the 
heads of the church ia seen in the Lambeth Articles of 1561, in which 
three catechisms are spoken of as desirable—that is, one for children 
who are to be confirmed, one somewhat longer for communicants (the 
catechism in use in the prayer book not yet containing an account of 
the sacraments), and a third in Latin for the use of schools. In the 
year 1571, Archbishop Grindall’s injunctions to the clergy of York, 
insist upon the duty of catechising still more strongly, and recommend 
it to be carried out practically, forbidding them to admit any to the 
communion being fourteen years of age who could not say the ‘Ten 
Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Catechism by heart. Then 
follows an injunction which would test even our days, the minister 
being forbidden to marry any one who could not do this, and recite the 
same to the minister. On the removal of the same archbishop to Can- 
erbury, we have similar directions given to the clergy of that province, 
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but an intimation occurs which at once shows the deep sense of the 
importance of catechising entertained by Grindall, and its growing con- 
sequence in the eyes of the church; he inquires in these injunctions 
(1576) « Whether your Parson, Vicar, or Curate do every Sunday and 
holiday openly in the church call for, hear, and instruct all the children, 
&c. &c, in the Ten Commandments, the Articles of Belief, and the 
Lord's Prayer, aud diligently examine and teach them the Catechism ;” 
and in the following injunctions, he requires that all between the ages 
of seven and twenty should be so instructed, and be brought for this pur- 
pose by their parents or masters to the church. It is not merely the 
strictness of these injunctions that we must remark, but the advance 
from every second, to every Sunday and holiday. Catechising was thus 
made an essential part of the service and teaching of the church, and 
in accordance with this advance shall we find the spirit of all further 
injunctions or directions on the subject. ‘Thus, in 1585, Archbishop 
Whitgift in his Articles, inquires, “‘ Whether upon Sabbath days and 
holidays doth your minister call for and instruct the youth of his parish 
| eae in the Catechism and principles of Christian religion.” And again, in 

arieye 1588, “ whether your minister doth not openly in your church cate- 
bet chise such as be of convenient age.’’ While, in the year 1591, the 
Wi same great and zealous pastor of the flock of Christ, displayed in his 
letter to the suffragan bishops of his province on this important sub- 
ject, his anxiety that the lambs, as well as the sheep of Christ 
should be fed. In this document, after lamenting the ignorance 
that reigned in most parts of the realm, through negligence, both of 
their natural and spiritual fathers, he points out that, « This mischief 
might well, in his opinion, be redressed, if that which in this behalf 
hath been wisely and godly provided, were as carefully called in and 
executed—namely, by catechising and instructing in churches of youths 
of both sexes, on the Sabbath days and holidays in afternoons, and that 
(if it may be more conveniently) before their parents and others of the 
several parishes, who thereby may take comfort and instruction also.” 
Closing with this extract, our historical sketch of the growth of cate- 
chising in the reign of Elizabeth, it will be important to observe the 
advances which it had gradually made. By these, we shall be enabled 
to estimate the reasons which prevented its greater prevalence, and in 


a 


. a , estimating the difficulties of former days to account in some degree for 
oh ourown. It is evident from the strong injunctions on the subject, as 

. ee well as from the letter of Whitgift to his suffragans, that the enjoined 

of catechising met with opposition and neglect, partly, doubt- 

‘ Hig ess, from the state of ignorance in which the Reformation found even 

3 4 7 the clergy, and partly from the greater difficulty experienced by the 

‘: ae well educated ministers in catechising, than in preaching or reading 

hae EE the homilies set forth by authority. The Reformation was of necessity 

ina a work of time, and we may trace its phases, not so much in the in- 


creasing strictness, as in the enlarging spirit of the injunctions, growing 


t | in the instance of catechising as the powers of those who had to execute 
4 ) i them grew, Thus, in this single reign, commencing with once in six 
weeks, the queen's first injunctions increased the duty of catechising 
‘ Pile J to every other week, The bishops at Lambeth would have catechisms 
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prepared for every class, even as we have seen in their interpretations 
of the queen's injunctions for the clergy themselves. By subsequent 
injunctions, catechising was ordered every Sunday and holiday openly 
in church, and that, not merely that the youth might be instructed, but 
that their parents and others also—that is, the whole congregation, in 
the face of which the duty was performed, might take comfort and in- 
struction. 

Coming to the reign of James, we arrive at a period when the duty 
of catechising was positively fixed by those canons to which the clergy, 
at least, owe obedience. Reading the 59th, we cannot have a doubt 
of its intention; but if any doubt, arising out of the neglect of other 
canons, extended to this, still would it to the satisfaction of any candid 
mind be: sufficiently answered in the preceding and following extracts 
froin the Injunctions and Articles of archiepiscopal visitation. As we 
follow up this inquiry, we shall only be struck by that gradual enlarge- 
ment of the duty to which reference has been already made. Thus 
Archbishop Bancroft, in 1605, inquires, “ Whether the minister every 
Sunday aud holiday before evening prayer, for half an hour and more 
examine and instruct the youth and ignorant persons of his parish, &e. ; 
and in 1616, Archbishop Abbott making the same inquiry, adds only 
to the ‘en Commandments, Lord’s Prayer and Articles of Belief, the 
Sacraments, the explanation of which, in the meantime, had been 
added to the Catechism. In the year 1622, and under the same 
archiepiscopate, in consequence of the king himself in his letter to the 
archbishop, having directed his attention to certain abuses in preaching 
which he complained of, rules and directions were laid down by the 
archbishop, of which catechising forms a prominent part. It was the 
declared object of these to set forth catechising as the regular exercise 
ofthe eveningservice. They embodied the commendations of preceding 
injunctions, and riveted the practice that the canon had enforced. 
The services of the day were to be divided, that every portion of the 
community might have its due share of attention. Thus while the 
sermon was to form part of the morning service, catechising, or lecturing 
on some part of the Catechism, was to supply its place in the evening, 
and thus provide for the instruction and edification of the younger as 
well as of the maturer members of each congregation. ‘The directions 
in question specify that no one “should preach any sermon or collation 
hereafter upon Sundays and holidays in the afternoon, &e. but upon 
some part of the Catechism, or text taken out of the Creed, Ten Com- 
mandments, or Lord's Prayer,” and that those preachers should be 
most encouraged and approved of who spend the afternoon's exercise 
in the examining of children in their Catechism and in the expound- 
ing of the several points and heads of the Catechism, which is the most 
ancient and Jaudable custom of teaching in the Church of England.” 
This praise of catechising is repeated in the very important letter of 
Archbishop Abbot, which accompanies the directions. It is evident, 
as well from the directions as from the letter, that we are now drawing 
near that period of the church’s trials and troubles, when any one who 
has given way to the various views of party which are involved in the 
struggles of those days, and have been partially revived in ours, will 
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look with some degree of suspicion on the authorities quoted. There 
is undoubtedly an intimation in these directions that the struggle had 
commenced, and it is still more clearly set forth in the letter of the 
archbishop. ‘The directions were intended to curb the abuses of 
empte Now we must not confound this with preaching in general, 

ut considering the circumstances of the times, apply it to the preach- 
ing of the times, and while we deprecate the introduction of any party 
feeling on the general question, consider the subject in its reasonable- 
ness as it is set before us in this letter of the archbishop. The one 
party in this contest whose injudicious violence these directions were 
intended to curb, adopted preaching as their symbol, and forgetting the 
other duty of teaching the people of God, were totally reversing in their 
practice the natural order of education. ‘ The usual scope of very 
many preachers is noted to be a soaring up in points of divinity, too 
deep for the capacity of the people.” “ Now the people bred up with 
this kind of teaching, and never instructed in the Catechism and fun- 
damental grounds of religion, are for all this airy nourishment no better 
than abrase tabule, new table books ready to be filled up with the 
manuals and catechisms of the Popish priests or the papers and pam- 
phlets.of Anabaptists, Brownists and Puritans.” The letter proceeds 
to point out the Articles of Religion, the two books of Homilies, and 
the Lesser and Greater Catechisms, as affording themes and proper sub- 
jects for sound and edifying preaching, and to declare, that, so far from 
diminishing the number of sermons, * the renewal upon every Sunday 
in the afternoon,” &c., of that most primitive and most profitable expo- 
sition of the Catechism, wherewith the people—yea, very children, may 
be timely seasoned and instructed in all the heads of Christian reli- 
gion,” should increase them, ‘This puts us in the possession of the 
whole force of the argument used by the king and archbishop. The 
people were still in ignorance, in an unfit state to apply the lessons that 
were taught them by preaching. ‘They were unable to understand it, 
and yet a large portion of the ministry, not distinguishing the sincere 
milk from the strong meat of the gospel, and ignorant of the duty of 
rightly dividing the Word of God and administering its truths to each 
according to his several ability, insisted on preaching the whole counsel 
of God, laying always the greatest stress without judgment or discre- 
tion on its most inscrutable articles, to a people on whose minds and 
Ht understandings they did not nevertheless consider it their duty to im- 
ae press by Catechism the principles of gospel truth. A quaint writer of 
a... the time supposes “a child put out to nurse, and fed with beef and 
bacon instead of milk, and wasting in it ;’’ “ even so, he says, although 


o a that many parishes have been fed with good and wholesome doctrine 
4 We many years, yet because their capacity was not able to receive it, (for 
tee want of catechising and laying a good foundation) both the time was 

MRE unorderly spent and the labour for the most part utterly lost.” Look- | 
. he ing back on those times and their eventful consequences, we may go 
+ pa further even than this writer of the day, and trace back to this unsea- 
Pil sonable neglect many of the evils of that spiritual anarchy which so soon 
a Put 4 afterwards overthrew both civil and religious order. Despotism, 
Pe or the endeavour uusuccessfully to establish it by James, induced 
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neglect of instructing the younger sort of persons (or their erroneous 
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equivocating feebleness of counsel and action in his successor. 
The drum-ecclesiastic beat to arms, and collected a people igno- 
rant, yet always ready for action, but without principles to guide 
their course, emancipated from papal, to assume only the more 
intolerant bigotry, of the Puritan, and what could be expected but 
the scenes of anarchy and bloodshed—the desecration of everything 
sacred on the dethronement of reason and religion which ensued ? 
May we read the lesson the prominent neglect of those days would 
teach us, and see that we endeavour to lay broad and deep, in the en- 
lightenment, moral and religious, of our people, the foundations of the 
sacred edifice of scriptural truth. Returning to the ae 1 have in- 
stituted, as to the progress of catechising, | would briefly pass over the 
remaining references to the subject, not on account of their want of 
interest or authority, but because they are so mixed up with questions 
and with times on which strong party feelings still exist, that it might 
be necessary to clear away these before we could come to an agree- 
ment on the value of each individual testimony. ‘Thus, if Laud be 
mentioned, as in 1633, enjoining, “ that in all parishes the afternoon ser- 
mons be turned into catechising by questions and answers,” we might 
not perhaps dispute the wisdom of the injunction, but look with jealousy 
and suspicion on the authority enjoining. With the same jealousy, 
also, would Wren’s authority be received. Passing over, then, that 
troublous period, which the struggles of extreme parties had in the first 
instance provoked, the neglect of the moderate had left unprovided 
for, and which went out only in the common ruin of all; we witness 
in the most distinguished churchmen of the Restoration an anxiety to 
repair the evil of which they had had such bitter experience. In the 
year 1672, Archbishop Sheldon attributed the increase of sects “to 


instruction) in the grounds and principles of true religion,”’ and espe- 
cially prescribed to the clergy the use and exercise of catechising ; 
while so strongly was the importance of this felt at the time, that the 
Commons Journal tells us a bill was prepared enjoining all incumbents, 
under a penalty, to catechise and instruct the youth every Sunday in 
the afternoon, in the Church Catechism, and to explain the same and 
expound thereupon to the congregation. In the year 1688, Archbishop 
Sancroft, in his Articles, again strongly insisted on the duty, and more 
fully entered into the nature, object and reasons of it, when he en- 
joined the clergy “that they diligently catechise the children and 
youth of their parishes (as the rubrics of the Common Prayer-book 
and the 59th canon enjoin), and so prepare them to be brought in 
due time to confirmation, when there shall be opportunity ; and that 
they also at the same time expound the grounds of religion, and the 
common Christianity in the method of the Catechism, for the instruc- 
tion and benefit of the whole parish, teaching them what they are to 
believe, and what to do, and what to pray for.” In the same spirit, it 
was one of King William’s injunctions in 1694, “that catechising be 
duly performed according to the 59th canon, ” and Archbishop ‘Tenison, 
in his letter to the bishops, 1699, expressed his anxious wish “that 
every one of the parochial clergy would be very diligent in catechising 
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the children under their care.” I have thus endeavoured to bring 
down the principal authorities on the subject of catechising, to the 
period at which, in its authorized documents, we may consider our 
church as stationary. Many and urgent have been the appeals to the 
clergy on the same subject by the most eminent bishops and pastors of 
more modern days. ‘The repetition over and over again of the Injunc- 
tions and Articles of Authorities of former days, which I have ventured 
to bring under notice, will do away with the astonishment we might 
otherwise feel at the neglect of so important an exercise, Many 
things are arrayed against it. It is not so captivating, it is not soeasy 
as preaching. It arraigns ignorance, whether in the pupil or the 
hearer. It is humbling; and it requires closeness of definition and 
application in its teaching. In an age of itching ears and of unsettled 
principles, as this may be fairly called, we cannot, therefore, reason- 
ably wonder at its neglect. But the day is drawing on when, if we 
would be safe, our safety must be founded on well reasoned conviction 
and scriptural truth.. The day of authority is past, and the vagueness 
of our ideas of truth can only now be fixed by appeals to the only un- 
erring source of truth. ‘The discussion of principles induced by the 
late movement in the church—a revival as we have seen, and may 
most fully satisfy ourselves, of the discussions of Laud and his cotem- 
poraries—will have been of infinite service to the cause of truth, if they 
warn us of the Scylla and Charybdis of former days, and teach us the 
wisdom of the wisest, “that there is nothing new under the sun,” 
Whatever be our views and feelings, they cannot militate with the 
positive injunctions of the church, and whether in our day we set up 
ordinances or insist on and magnify preaching to the disparagement of 
one another, or of other principles of action, neither party, with reason 
as their guide, can disparage an exercise by which alone, speaking of 
human means, blest as they must be by God, the foundations of faith 
and holiness can be laid, or the child of God edified and brought up 
unto the “ measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 1 have 
entered into this historical review with the purpose of showing the 
weight the church and churchmen have attached to this important ex- 
ercise. It remains for me, and to this, with your permission, I will 
address myself, to show its scriptural authority, and its reasonableness, 
and urgency, as necessarily arising out of it. S. B. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What doctrine do we 
profess in the Collect ?—That God's never-failing providence ordereth 
all things in heayen and earth.—Ps, cxxxv. 5, 6; Prov. xvi. 13; 
Matt. x. 30. 

2. From what do we pray that God in his providence will protect 
us?—From all things hurtful. 

3. What, on the contrary, do we beseech him to give us ?—* Those 
things which be profitable for us.” 

4. What are “ things hurtful” ?—All sins and wickedness as hurt- 
ful to the soul. 
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»°§. What are “these things which be profitable for us’ ?—God’s 
Holy Spirit leading us to holiness and godliness of life—1 Tim, iv. 8. 

6. From whence do we learn what is hurtful and what is profitable ? 
—From God’s word. | 

7. How does the Epistle set this before us ?—It speaks of living 
after the flesh and after the Spirit. | | 

8. Which of these is hurtful ?—Living after the flesh. 

9. What will be the consequence ?—* We shall die.” 

10. What does it speak of as profitable ?—Through the Spirit 
sanctifying the deeds of the body. 

11. What shall be the consequence ?—“ We shall live” eternally. — 
Gal. vi. 8. 

12. Are we told what the works of the flesh are ?—Yes,—Gal. 
v. 19, 20, 21. 


13. Does this same passage tell us what are the works of the Spirit? — 


—Yes,—Gal. v. 22, 23. 

14. What is the blessed condition of those who are led by the 
Spirit of God ?—“ They are the sons of God,” 

15. What unite to bear witness of this ?>—“ The Spirit of God with 
our spirit. 
_ 16. Do the Scriptures elsewhere speak of this assurance being given 

us ?—Yes.—2 Cor, i. 22; 2 Cor. v. 5,6; Eph. i. 13, 14, 

17. Against what does the Gospel warn us?—Against being de- 
ceived in those who come to us. 

18. As we may be deceived in others, may we not also be deceived 
in ourselves.—Y es. —Jer. xvii. 9. 

19. What test of our spirit, then, does the Gospel propose ?—Its fruits, 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.”’—1 John, iv. 1; 2 Peter, ii, 18, 19, 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel, What is the prayer of 
the Collect >— That God would grant us the Spirit to teach and do 
always such things as be rightful.” 7 

2. On what doctrine is this prayer founded ?—That we cannot doany- 
thing that is good without God.—Rom. vii. 18; viii. 8; John, xv. 5. 

3. What, then, do we pray him to do for us ?—“ To enable us to 
live according to his will.” 

4, What does the prayer include besides “ doing such things as be 
rightful” ?—Thinking all such things. 

5. Does this teach us where the desire to do the will of God must 
originate ?—Yes; in the soul.—Matt. xxii, 37. 

6. Are both the will and the deed of God ?— Yes.—Phil. ii. 13, 

7. Whose example does the Epistle set before us ?—That of the 
Israelites. ‘“ These things happened unto them for examples, and 
they are written for our admonition.” 

8. What warning follows this ?>—*“ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.” 

9. In what are we like the Israelites?—-We are now the people of 
God.—1 Peter, ii. 10, 
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10. In what, then, should their example instruct us ?—That we 

serve God as well in spirit as in truth. 

11. What reference has this to the prayer of the Collect >—“ That 
we think as well as do such things as be rightful.” 

12. Io what did they think to stand ?—In the privilege God had 
given them as children of Abraham ?—Rom. ii, 17 ; (John, viii, 39.) 

13. In what only can we stand ?—Through the grace of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus.—1 Cor, xv. 10; John, xv. 4, 5. 

14, Was their wisdom, then, worldly or heavenly ?—Worldly. ; 

15. Does the Gospel give us any instance of worldly wisdom ?— 
Yes; that of the unjust steward. 

16. In what was his wisdom commended ?— In his forethought and 
preparation for futurity. 

17. In what are we not to imitate him ?—In his injustice. 

ose is this condemned ?—In his being called the unjust 
steward. 


19. What did he not do that the Collect prays for ?—Such things 
as are rightful, 

20. What wisdom, then, does the Gospel teach us to seek ?—That 
which is from heaven, “that by God in Jesus Christ we may be 
enabled to live according to his will.” 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. What is the first peti- 
tion of the Collect? ‘That God would open his merciful ears to the 
prayers of his humble servants.” 

2, What condition, on our parts, does this imply ?—Humility.— 
2 Chr. vii. 14; Ps, x. 17. 

3. What condition does the Collect annex to our obtaining our 
petitions ?—That we ask such things as please God. 

4. Does it intimate that we cannot do this of ourselves ?—Yes. It 
prays that God will make us ask such things, &c.—James, iv. 3; 
Rom. viii. 26; 1 John, v. 14. 

5. What, then, may we consider the subject prayer of the Collect ? 
— That we may be enabled to pray aright. 

6. Do you recollect any erroneous views of prayer being spoken of 
by our Lord?—Yes. Those of the heathen.—Matt. vi. 7. 

7. How does the church provide for our praying aright ?—By giv- 
ing us a form of prayer founded on the Scriptures. 

8. What directions of the Scriptures does this enable us to com- 

y with ?—*“To pray with the spirit and the understanding.”— 
1 Cor, xiv. 15, 33, and 40; Eccl. v. 2. 

9. What is the condition of God's hearing us mentioned in ] John, 
v. 14?—* That we ask according to his will.” 

10, How does this agree with the Collect ?—“ We are to ask such 
things as please him.” 

11. How does the Epistle set these before us ?—In treating of spiri- 
tual gilts for which we are to pray.—1 Cor. xii. 31. 

12, How does the Epistle insinuate that prayer must be made ?— 
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In the name of Jesus Christ, and through the inspiration of the Hol 
Ghost. “No man can say that Jesus is the Lord but by the Holy 
Ghost.” 

13. To what spiritual gifts does the Epistle, in the first instance, 
allude?——To the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

14. How does it make them of ordinary and general application ? 
—‘‘ There are differences of gifts of administrations and operations, 
but the same God who worketh allin all.’ manifestation of the 
Spirit is given to every man to profit withal.” “ All these worketh 
that one and the self-same spirit, dividing to every man severally as 
he will.” 

15, How does the passage before quoted, 1 Cor. xii, 31, make them 
of still more general application ?—By pointing out that most excel- 
lent way, Charity.—See 1 Cor. 13. , 

16. How is the example of the Jews proposed to us in the Gospel ? | 
—‘*They had not known the things belonging to their peace.” 
‘They knew not the time of their visitation,” 

17. What do these expressions intimate ?—That they did not avail 
themselves of their privileges as the people of God. 

18. What does it further intimate that they had especially ne- 
glected ?—Prayer. “ ‘They had made the house of prayer a den of 
thieves.” 

19, What did our Lord intimate by driving out the buyers and 
sellers That the temple, the house of prayer must be pure. 

20. What are we taught to look upon as the rea 
prayer ?—Our bodies,—1 Cor, iii. 16 ; 2 Cor. vi. 16. 


e, the seat of 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


1, Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. How is God’s power 
declared to us ?—“ Most chiefly in showing mercy and pity.” 

2. What is the most signal instance of his merey and pity ?—His 
giving his Son to die for our sins, and to rise again for our justifica- 
tion. 


3. How does the Epistle set this before us?—In showing us how 
fully God has established it. 
4, Is any other example of his mercy and pity proposed to us ?— 
Paul proposes his own, TI am the least of the Apostles,’’ 
&e. We. 

5. Yet how became he an apostle and preacher of Christ ?—By the 
grace of God. “By the grace of God I am what I am.” 


6. What instance of His pity is proposed to us in the Gospel P— 
His reception of the publican. 


7. What, in both instances, St. Paul's and the publican’s, was the 
cause of their acceptance ?—Their humility. 

8. How does the Collect intimate that we must imitate this?—In 
teaching us to appeal to God’s mercy and pity. 

9. What contlession must we make with St. Paul ?—It is not our 
labour, but the grace of God, which laboureth with us. 


10. How does this agree with the prayer of the Collect ?—«It prays 
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God to grant us such a measure of his grace as shall enable us to 
obtain his gracious promises.” 

1]. It says, “such a measure.’ What is it to effect in us?—That 
we may serve in the way of God's commandments. 

12. What do you understand by this ?—Live according to his 
commandments. (Ps. cxix. 32.) “I will keep God’s holy will and 
commandments, and walk in the same all the days of my life.” 
(Catechs.) 

13. What, then, is requisite on God’s part?—His grace. —Eph. iv. 7. 

14. And what on ours ?—Obedience. ; 

15. What, walking in these, do we pray to be enabled to obtain ?— 
God's gracious promises. 

16. What are these ?—Eternal life through Jesus Christ.—1 John, 
ii. 25; ] Peter i. 4, 5. 

17, For what else do we pray ?—“ To be made partakers of his 
heavenly treasure.” 

18. What do you understand by this?—The blessedness of those 
who, through Jesus Christ, attain to heaven.—1 Cor. ii. 9; 2 Peter, 
iii, 13, 14. 

19. Do not both Epistle and Gospel teach us what must be the 
frame of mind of all such ?—Yes, Sincere and contrite humility — 
See also 2 Cor, vii. 1. | 

20. How only may this be attained ?—By God’s grace. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


]. Read the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel. How do we address 
God ?—“ As always more ready to hear than we are to pray, and 
more wont to give than either we desire or deserve.”—1 Kings, iii. 
11, 12, 13; Luke, xv. 20, 21, 22. 

2. What is the prayer ?—“ That he will pour down upon us the 
abundance of his mercy.” 

3. What is the first act of merey we ask 7—“ That he will forgive 
us those things whereof our conscience is afraid.”’ 

4, What is the great obstacle to communion with God ?—Onur sins. 

5, How is that communion maintained ?—By prayer. 

6. What, then, is the first step towards fitting us for this ?—Re- 

entence of sin. 

7. What moves us to this?—The accusations of conscience.— 
Rom. ii. 15; 1 John, iii. 20. 

8. To what sins does conscience more particularly refer ?—Our 
secret sins, 

9, Is it these that prevent our drawing near to God ?—Yes.—Ps. 
xl. 12. 

10. For what further do we pray ?—“ That he would give us those 
good things we are not worthy to ask, but through the merits and 
mediation of Jesus Christ.” 

11. Does the Epistle lead us to trust in this?—Yes. “Such trust 
have we through Christ to God’s word, not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves to think anything as of ourselves, our sufficiency is of God.” 
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12, Will he, then, render our prayers sufficient and acceptable >— 
Yes.—Rom. viii. 26. 

13. What does the Epistle exalt that will give this efficacy ?— 
The Spirit. 

14, How will that Spirit bring us into communion with God ?—By 

rayer. 

. 15. What miracle does the gospel relate ?—The cure of the deaf 
and dumb man. 

16. Could such an one pray ?—Yes; with the spirit, but not with 
the lips. 

17, What is shown us in this miracle ?—The work of the Spirit of 
God upon the heart in prayer. 

18, Of whom, in this case, was the whole wish ?—Of God. 

19. What position, then, of the Epistle does this illustrate >— 
“That our suffering is of God.” 

10. What position of the Collect does it prove ?—*'That God is 
more ready to hear than we to pray, and to give than we desire or 
deserve.” 


ON THE SECOND ADVENT, AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
RESTORATION OF ISRAEL, 


Rev. Srr,—Evidence has now been produced both from the New and 
from the Old Testament, taken separately, to prove that the second 
coming of our Lord will take place at the time of the final restoration 
of Israel to the land of promise. If we proceed to compare certain 
passages of the New Testament, where texts from the Old Testament 
are quoted, with the contexts of those passages, as they stand in the 
Old ‘Testament, and observe the events which are thus shown by the 
prophets and the apostles to belong to the same period, much addi- 
tional light will be thrown upon this important subject, and the views 
which I am endeavouring to advocate will thereby obtain much con- 
firmation. 

I. 1 Cor. xv. 54, “So when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory.” | 

These words, which are manifestly quoted from Isaiah, xxv. 8, St. 
Paul connects with the sounding of the last trampet and with the re- 
surrection of “them that are Christ’s at His coming,” which great 
event he explains them as predicting. 

Isaiah, xxv. is a song of praise, having manifest reference to the 
events described in the foregoing chapter: and it is also evidently 
connected with the two chapters next following by the words « In that 
day,” with which each of them begins. 

The words quoted by the apostle are connected by the prophet 
with— 

(1.) The tremendous convulsions of the natural world which St. 


Peter, in his second epistle, describes as attending the second advent 
of Christ. 
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Isaiah, xxiv, 1, 6, 19. * Behold, the Lord maketh the earth empty, 
and maketh it waste, and turneth it upside down. . . . . The inha- 
bitants of the earth are burned and few men left. . . .. The earth 
is utterly broken down, the earth is clean dissolved, the earth is moved 
exceedingly.” 

2.) ‘The reign of the Lord in Zion. 

Isaiah, xxiv. 23. “Then shall the moon be confounded and the sun 
ashamed, when the Lord of Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem and before his ancients gloriously.” 

(3.) The destruction of the city and forces of Antichrist and his 
faction. 

xxiv. 10, “ ‘The city of confusion is broken down.” 

xxv. 2. * Thou hast made of a city, a heap; of a defenced city, a 
ruin: a palace of strangers (the proud ones, Lowth) to be no city : 
it shall never be built.” (See Rev. xviii. 21. 

xxv. 10. “In this mountain shall the hand of the Lord rest, and 
Moab shall be trodden down under him, even as straw is trodden 
down for the dunghill.”’ 

xxv. 5. “ Thou shalt bring down the noise of strangers as the heat 
in adry place , . . . the branch of the terrible ones shall be brought 
low.” 

xxvi. 2], «The earth also shall disclose her blood (the blood that is 
upon her, Lowth) and shall no more cover her slain.” See Isa. 
Ixvi. 16. 

(4.) The conversion of the world, 

xxv. 7. “ He will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
cast over all people and the veil that is spread over all nations,” 

(5.) The cominy of the Lord. 

xxv. 9 “It shall be said in that day, Lo! this is our God; we 
have waited for him and he will save us: this is the Lord: we have 
waited for him, we will be glad and rejoice in his salvation.” 

xxvi. 21, * Behold, the Lord cometh out of his place to punish the 
inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity.” See Rey. xix. 11—21. 

(6.) The “ manifestation of the sons of God.” 

xxv. 8 “The Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces: 
and the rebuke of his people shall he take away from off all the earth.” 
See Rey. vii. 17. 

(7.) The restoration of Israel. 

xxvi. 1. “In that day shall this song be sung in the land of Judah: 
we have a strong city: salvation will God appoint for walls and bul- 
warks.” (Cf. Ix. 18.) 

xxvii. G. “ He shall cause them that come of Jacob to take root : 
Israei shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of the world with fruit.”’ 

xxvii, 12. “ And it shall come to pass in that day that the Lord 
shall beat off (make a gathering of his fruit, Lowth) from the channel 
of the river unto the stream of Egypt; and ye shall be gathered one 
by one, O ye children of Israel.” 

(8.) Judgments on Satan and Antichrist. 

xxvii, 1. “In that day the Lord with his sore and great and strong 
sword, shall punish Leviathan the piercing serpent, even Leviathan 
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that crooked serpent, and he shall slay the dragon that is in the 
sea. 

The same events seem to be referred to in xxiv, 21, 22. “ And it 
shall come to pass in that day that the Lord shall punish the host of 
the high ones that are on high, and the kings of the earth upon .the 
earth. And they shall be gathered together, as prisoners are gathered 
together, in the pit, and shall be shut up in the prison, and after many 
days shall tlrey be visited,’ (account shall be taken of them, Liowth.) 

By “ the host of the high ones that are on high,” apparently is meant 
the host of Satan, “ the prince of the power of the air,” whose angels 
are styled “ principalities, powers, rulers of the darkness of this world, 
spiritual wickedness (wicked spirits, margin,) in high places.” (Iph. 
ii. 2; vi. 12.) Compare Matt. xxiv. 29, «The powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken.” ie 

By “the kings of the earth” are intended those spoken of in Rey. 
xvi. 14, whom the “ devils... gather... to the battle of that great 
day of God Almighty,” and Rey, xix. 19. The pit into which they 
are cast with Satan and his host, is the “lake of fire,” “ the bottomless 
pit” of Rev. xix. 20, and xx. 1; and by the many days, after which 
account will be taken of them, are implied the thousand years, after 
the lapse of which the wicked dead will be raised and the final 
judgment will take place, as we learn from the close of Rey, xx. 

(9.) The sounding of the great trumpet. 

xxvii. 13, “In that day the great trumpet shall be blown.” Com. 
pare Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess, iv. 16; Rev, xi. 15, 

10. The resurrection of the saints, the mystical body of Christ, is 
again directly mentioned in xxvi, 19. “ Thy dead men shalllive... 
my dead body, shall they arise. Awake and sing ye that dwell in 
dust.” The words together with, printed in italics in our version, I 
have omitted. Bishop Lowth’s translation is—“ my deceased, they 
shall raise.” 

ll. 2 Peter, iii. 13, “ Nevertheless we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.” 

‘The apostle here manifestly refers to Isaiah, lxv, 17, and Ixvi. 22, 
He connects the fulfilment of this promise with the second coming of 
our Lord. 2 Pet. iii. 4, 10. 

The prophet connects it with the restoration of Israel. Isaiah, Ixy. 
17, 18, “ Behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and the 
former shall not be remembered nor come into mind, But be ye glad 
and rejoice for ever in that (in the age to come, Lowth) which I 
create ; for behold! I create Jerusalem a rejoicing and her people a 
joy?’ Inthe remainder of the chapter, the glorious and happy state 
of the Jews after their restoration is described in terms resembling 
those used in other parts of the writings of the same prophet. In the 
following chapter, which most explicitly foretells the restoration of 
Israel (Ixvi. 8—13), and in which the coming of the Lord with fire is 
predicted (v. 15), allusion is made again to “the new heavens and 
the new earth,” (v. 22. 

The idea which is commonly devised from 2 Pet. iii., that, at the 
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second advent of our Lord, the earth on which we live will be utterly 
destroyed, aud cease in any form to exist, opposed as it is to the ge- 
neral testimony of Holy Scripture, may be disproved from an attentive 
examination of that very chapter itself. St. Peter there compares the 
judgment which came upon the wicked at the time of the flood with 
that which will come upon the wicked at the second coming of Christ. 
He shows that the former was a type of the latter. His expressions 
concerning the effects produced on the earth by the delugé are at least 
as strong as those which he uses concerning the effects which will be 
produced by the fire at the great day of the Lord. Of the former, he | 
says—“the world which then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished :” of the latter, “the earth and the works which are therein : 
shall be burned up :” an expression very similar to that used in respect + 
\ to the flood and its intended results, as it stands in the authorized ver- 4 
a we sion of Gen. vi. 13, “I will destroy them with the earth.” But we 
m4 know that these terms in reference to the deluge do not signify the 
‘He absolute annihilation of the old world; for we have undeniable evi- 
Bian dence from Scripture, and also from other sources, that it is substan- 
anh tially the same globe on which we now live. The words of the 
e apostle signify, therefore, that, by this awful convulsion of nature, the 
Bie whole state of things which previously existed on the earth was de- 
Bite stroyed, and that, by its agency, a new state of things was produced. 
Such, then, we may conclude by parallel reasoning, is the meaning of 
the terms made use of in reference to the fire at the period of the second 
advent. A great and wonderful change will be accomplished by it, 
equivalent in its effects to a new creation, The surface of the earth 
will be materially altered and beantified : it will, as it were, be clothed 
with a new vesture. Such are the terms used in Holy Scripture con- 
cerning this subject in other passages. ‘Thus, in Psalms, cii. 25—27, 
the title of which Psalm, in Bishop Horsley’s version, is *¢ Prayer and 
lamentation of a believer in the time of the last Antichristian persecu- 
tion,” and in which the final restoration of Israel and the appearing of 
3g the Lord in his glory are distinctly predicted, we have these words: 
ee « Of old thou hast laid the foundations of the earth : ; and the heavens 
ri is are the work of thy hands. ‘They shall perish, but thou shalt endure : 
yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment : as a vesture shalt thou 
change them and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall have no end.” This change in the appearance of the 
natural world (which term the Psalmist uses as parallel with the word 
perish, as he here employs it) is placed in contrast with the unchange- 
able nature of its mighty Creator. In Psalm, civ. 29, 30, we have 
the renewal of the earth mentioned in immediate connexion with the 
resurrection of mankind. “ Thou takest away their breath, they die 
a return to their dust. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are 
rreated, and thou renewest the face of the earth.’ 'T he agency of fire, 
as employe di in this work of renovation, and in “ the perdition of un- 
godly men,” seems alluded to in verses 32, 35 of the same Psalm. “ He 
looketh on the earth and it trembleth. He toucheth the hills and 
they smoke... . . Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, and 
let the wicked be no more.” The conclusion thus arrived at seems 
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strongly confirmed, if not put beyond all question, by the assertion of 
St. Peter that, at the coming of the Lord with fire, the promise in 
Isaiah will be fulfilled which clearly relates to the restoration of Israel, 
which event must of course take place on the present earth. ‘The fire 
which will attend the Lord’s appearance at that time, we have already 
seen to be alluded to in other parts of Scripture, to which we may 
add the following: Joel, ii, 30; Zech. xiii. 9; Malachi, iv. 1. ‘There 
is an expression in Isaiah, xxiv. 20, quite as strong as any used by 
St. Peter, where it is said of the earth that * it shall fall and noé rise 
again.” Yet that this does not imply its absolute annihilation is 
proved by the subsequent mention made of Zion and Jerusalem in 
verse 23, 

Bishop Hall’s commentary on the text of St. Peter before us gives 
a meaning similar to the one suggested above. ‘ We, according to 
his promise, look for (after that éhis visible and lower fabric of the world 
shall be purged with this last and universal fire from those drossy and 
impure qualities which are in it) a new heaven and a new earth, pure 
and glorious; so as the whole purified world that then shall remain, 
shall be the palace and habitation of God’s elect.”” (Paraphrase upon 
the hard texts of Scripture.) And looking from curiosity into Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary (though, of course, I do not appeal to this as 
being of any authority), | find these words: “ All the works of men 
. - « must pass through the fire, which shall be a consuming fire to all 
that sin has brought into the world, though it may be but a refining 
fire to the works of God's hand.” And again still more explicitly on 
Romans, viii. 21, “ This lower world shall be renewed: when there 
will be new heavens, there will be a new earth: and there shall be a 
glory conferred upon all the creatures, which shall be (in the propor- 
tion of their natures) as suitable and as great an advancement as the 
glory of the children of God shall be tothem. The fire at the last day 
shall be a refining, not a destroying, annihilating fire.” Jobn Bradford 
also, in the letter which I have already referred to, has these words: 
“My Saviour and my Head, Jesus Christ, died ior my sins: and 
therewith, as he took away death, so hath he taken away all the cor- 
ruption and labour of all things, and will restore them in his time, 
whether soever they be in heaven or in earth. Now every creature 
travaileth and groaneth with us; but, we being restored, they also 
shall be restored. There shall be new heavens, new earth, and all 
things new.”’ (Coverdale’s Letters of the Martyrs.) Mr. Gipps, in his 
“ Treatise on the First Resurrection,” has a long note, in which his pro- 
fessed object is to prove that the earth will be absolutely consumed at 
the second advent. The force of the words of Scripture, however, 
causes him to conclude it with the following passage, which almost con- 
cedes substantially the opinion for which | am contending. ‘ There 
may be somewhat of the same relation, as it were, and somewhat of 
the same comparison as to degree of excellence between the present 
and the new earth (created possibly and, if I may so speak, raised from 
the ashes of the present one), as between the present vile body of the 
believer and his glorified body raised from the dust into which his 
present body will have crumbled. And the declaration that this new 
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heavens and earth will be the dwelling-place of righteousness, and 
that these are the objects towards which the believer's hope and desire 
are looking, combined with the description in Rev. xxi. and xxii., re- 
lative to the new heavens and earth, lead me to anticipate with (I 
trust) hope and desire that on this new created, this raised heavens 
and earth, the raised and glorified King of Saints will reign for ever, 
and his raised and glorified saints will reign for ever with him (Rev. 
xxii, 3—5), he as their God, and they as his people: and thus, in all 
the fulness of its glorious signification will be fulfilled that promise, 
Rey. xxi. 5,‘ And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold, 1 make 
all things new.’” The Spanish author Lacunza (who calls himself 
Ben-Ezra), cites in confirmation of the same opinion Eccles. iii, 14, 
“TI know that whatsoever God doeth it shall be for ever ;” and adds, 
“ This text alone, although there were no others, well explaineth both 
the obscure text of St. Peter and the two or three others which the 
annihilators cite. St. Gregory the Great appears to have had it be- 
fore him when he said, ‘ ‘The heavens pass away with respect to that 
image, which they have not, but remain for ever with respect to their 
substance.’ And St. Augustine (De Civit. Dei. xx. 14,) ¢ For this 
world shall pass away by the change of things, but not at all by de- 
struction. . . for the figure, not the nature of it, passeth away.’ And 
(chapter xvi.) ‘ To the end, indeed, that the world being renewed for 
the better, may be properly fitted for men who in their flesh have 
likewise been renewed for the better.” Keep well in your mind this 
express and clear opinion of these two very great doctors, that you 
may not lightly accuse me of novelty.” (The coming of Messiah in 
glory and majesty. Part. HI. c. xv.§2.) He proceeds to argue 
from the facts, that our Saviour has most closely united himself with 
our nature, which was originally taken from “ the dust of the ground,” 
and that on this earth the wonderful and mysterious acts by which our 
redemption has been obtained have been performed, the high probability 
that “this very earth shall be exalted to the most high and eternal 
dignity of being made the court or centre of unity of all creation, or of 
the immense kingdom of the heavens. . . . . Is it not a thing worthy 
of God that his grace, bounty, greatness, and goodness should abound 
and superabound in that same globe where iniquity hath so much 
abounded, in that same world in which ‘the word was made flesh,’ 
in which ‘he emptied himself? in which he was crucified, dead and 
buried, and in which he is at length to come in order to do the will of 
God as it is done in heaven, or to convert it into a heaven itself?” 
(Part IIT. c. xvi. § 2.) 

Again: “The holy city of the new Jerusalem .. . is most cer- 
tainly one day to come down with Jesus Christ himself from heaven 
to our earth, and to be solidly established therein. Holy Scripture 
assures us that it shall come and dwell with man: ¢ Behold the taber- 
nacle of God is with men, and He will dwell withthem ;’ but never is 
it declared or even insinuated that this habitation of the holy city 
upon our earth is only to be for a certain limited time, or that at some 
time it is to leave the earth . . . but rather from the 2I]st and 22nd 
chapters of the Apocalypse we gather quite the contrary; which 
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is much confirmed by combining it with other passages of Scrip- 
ture.” 

Whatever further change may take place after the last judgment 
at the close of the thousand years, the language of Holy Scripture, 
and especially the promises made to Israel, seem to imply, that the 
reign of Christ and the saints upon this earth, (in respect to which 
peculiar distinctions seem to be in store for the chosen nation,) will 
be absolutely eternal. In Psalm xxxvii, 29, it is said, ‘The 
righteous shall inherit the land and dwell therein for ever.” Psalm 
Ixxviii, 69-——“ The earth which he has established for ever.” Psalm 
civ. 5—“ Who laid the foundations of the earth that it shoudd not be 
removed for ever.” ‘The kingdom of the Son of Man and his saints, 
distinctly stated as designed to be under the whole heaven (¢. e., upon 
the earth) by Daniel, is said to be “an everlasting kingdom which 
shall not pass away, and a kingdom which shall not be destroyed.” 
In Rev. xi. 15, the reign of Christ over the kingdoms of this world is 
said to be ‘for ever and ever.’ Surely these strong expressions 
must indicate a state of things upon earth which in some form is to 
continue beyond the period of the millennium ; for that alone would 
bear only a small proportion to the period during which the world 
has even already existed. ‘The holy land was originally promised to 
Abraham and his seed “ for an everlasting possession.” Gen, xvii. 8. 
Surely by such a term, something much more must be meant than 
that possession which Israel has already had of it, which is expressly 
said in the prophet Isaiah to have been but for “a little while,” in a 
prophecy which gives their penitential prayer on the eve of their 
final restoration (Ixiii. 18): and that something much more than even 
their possession of it during the millennium must be intended, seems 
reasonably to be inferred from the fact that the period of their present 
dispersion, which has already lasted nearly twice the duration of the 
thousand years, is spoken of in Isaiah, liv. 7, as @ small moment ; 
while, in contrast to this, the Lord has said: “ lor a small moment 
have I forsaken thee . . . but with everlasting kindness will I have 
mercy on thee, saith the Lord thy Redeemer.’ Let the reader, in 
connexion with this promise, consider verses 11 and 12 of the same 
chapter, and compare them with Rev, xxi, 18—21. Let him com. 
pare the two last chapters of the Revelation with such parts of the 
prophets, as Isaiah Ix. and the latter chapters of Ezekiel, which clearly 
speak of the final restoration of Israel. Let him refer to Isaiah, 
Ixvi, 22: “ As the new heavens and the new earth which I will make 
shall remain before me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your 
name remain ;” and to Jerem., xxxi. 36, 40, where it is most solemnly 
declared, that “ Israel shall not cease from being a nation before the 
Lord for ever,’ and that Jerusalem “shall not be plucked up nor 
thrown down any more for ever.” Let him look to the promise in 
Isaiah, ix. 7, as renewed in Luke, i. 32, 33, and I think he wil 
scarcely be able to deny that, unless the greatest and most unnatura 
violence be used in distorting the plain language of Holy Scripture 
from its grammatical signification, such as would not be tolerated for 
a moment by any critics deserving the name, in dealing with the 
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language of an ordinary classical author, there is very strong and 
most abundant testimony in the plain, unperverted language of the 
word of God, in behalf of the position which 1 am endeavouring to 
establish, 

As the discussion of this subject has occupied more space than I 
anticipated, I will conclude with referring only to one other quotation 
from the Old Testament in the New. 

ILI. Rev. i. 7: “Behold he cometh with clouds; and every eye 
shall see him, and they also which pierced him: and all kindreds of 
the earth shall wail because of him. Even so. Amen.” 

That the Apostle here speaks of the personal coming of Christ no 
one disputes. There can be as little doubt that the language is quoted 
from the prophet Zechariah, xii. 10: “ They shall look upon me whom 
they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him ;”? which words 
stand in immediate connexion with expressions describing the contest 
of the Jews with the last Antichristian faction ; and with other cir- 
cumstances attending their final restoration. The words waéoa ai 
uAai ric yijc, “ all the tribes of the land,’”’ evidently refer to the words 
of Zech. xii. 12—1]4. ‘The same passage seems to be also referred to 
in Matt. xxiv. 30: “ And then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, 
and they shall see the Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory.” 

I remain, Rev. Sir, very respectfully yours, - 


M.N. D. 
P.S.—I wish to add, to what I have above written, the following 


extracts from the works of the Fathers, which are taken from a 
treatise, for my acquaintance with which, as well as for the oppor- 
; re of perusing it, I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. S. R. 

Maitland. It is entitled, “ Exposition des Predictions et des Pro- 
messes faites a ’Eglise pour les derniers temps de la gentilité. Par 
le P. Lambert.” (Vol. ii. pp. 241, 372, 378, 379.) 

“Ce n’est pas la substance meme et la matiére de ce qui a été 
créé qui sera anéantie, mais la figure du monde présent qui passera. 
Cette figure étant , il y aura un nouveau ciel et une nouvelle 
terre.”—S. Iren. adv, Heeres, v 36. 

“Ce sont-la les prédictions de la consommation et du _ rétablisse- 
ment du monde. (1 Cor. vii. 31; Matt. xxiv. 35.) Si les ames 
passent & un autre genre de vie, il est nécessaire que le monde soit 
transformé . . . cette doctrine ne déplait qu’a ceux des philosophes 
qui croient le monde éternel. Mais les autres, qui ne le cédent aux 
—— nien nombre nien mérite, sont persuadés qu’aprés la con- 

agration le monde sera réparé, et renaitra en quelque sorte de ses 
cendres.”—S. Basil. Hom. iii. 

«Ce monde sera un jour renouvelé aprés avoir été purifié de ses 
vices et de ses souillures. Le monde actuel passera pour étre rétabli 
en un état plus parfait.”—S. Cyrilli Hierosol. Catech. 

** J’attends la transformation du ciel et de la terre, l’affranchisse- 
ment des elémens, et le renouvellement de tout le monde.”—S. Greg. 
Naz. Orat. funeb. pro frat Cesar. 


* Pour vous conyaincre que le ciel et la terre, aprés avoir été 
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détruits, seront rétablis en un meilleur état, écoute ce que dit le Pro- 
phete.””—Chrysost. Hom. xiv., ad Rom. Se cite la-dessus le Psaume 
cii., et le xxiv. chapitre d’Tsaie. 

«“ S, Epiphane parlant de ce qui doit arriver & la fin du monde, et 
supposant que la terre doit alors changer seulement de forme sans 
cesser d’exister, il faut croire, dit-il, quae méme aprés la résurrection 
générale et le dernier jugement, elle sera peuplée de quelques habitans, 
qui ne seront plus sujets & la mort, ni a aucune des infirmités 
humaines, mais qui, dans un état d’immortalité, ne s’occuperont a la 
maniére des anges, que de ce qu'il y a de plus parfait, sans eprouver 
de changement.”—S, Epiphan, Cont. Heeres. ii. ]. p. 555. 

To these he adds the following passage from GEcumenius: “ Comme 
en faisant fondre par le feu certains corps, les métaux par example, 
notre dessein n’est pas de les anéantir absolument, mais de les épurer, 
et de les rappeler a leur intégrité primitive, il en sera de méme du 
monde: il sera renouvelé et non pas detruit: ce sera alors comme un 
second monde.”—Ecum. in ec. 11], 11 Epist. Pel. Gennad. de. Dog. 


A NEW GUIDE. 


Dear Sir,—A friend has given me the following advertisement which 
he has cut out of the cover of a Dissenting Magazine :— 


Just published, for the use of the UNCONVERTED and SPIRITUALLY 
ANXIOUS, in royal 32mo, cloth lettered. Price 1s., or with POR- 


TRAIT of MRS. LITTLE, 1s. 3d. The Eleventh Edition (Twenty- 
sixth Thousand) of 


6 kis: CONVERSION and DEATH-BED EXPERIENCE of MRS. 


LITTLE, of GLASGOW; to which is added, AGUIDE TO PEACE 
WITH GOD. 


“Tam much obliged to you for sending Mrs. Little’s Memoir; I like the 
Guide to Peace better than anything I ever read. J never before saw clearly 
how I was to have peace with God. Now I am satisfied,—now I am at rest. 


What a relief after all my fears. I now hope to go on my way rejoicing.” 
Extract from a letter by a Lady to a Friend, 


The above volume has been made the instrument of introducing consider- 


able numbers of anxious inquirers to the “ peace which passeth understand- 
ing.” 


London: John Snow, Paternoster-row, and through all Booksellers. 


Dear Mr. Editor, this puzzles me. Surely this good lady could 
never have heard of the Bible. 1 cannot understand how she could 
want any other guide but that to settle such a question. And what 
adds to my difficulty is, that all the dissenters I have ever known have 
piqued themselves on upholding the Bible alone, and have rather 
pitied me for my regard for my Prayer book. But I suppose there is 
sone distinction I cannot understand, and must hope you will excuse 
my ignorance, when I subscribe myself, 


ANOTHER Lapy, 
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The Church in the Catacombs: a Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, 
illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By Charles Maitland, M.D. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 8vo. pp. 312. 


In this volume Dr. Maitland has given the result of an examination 
of the sepulchral inscriptions of the ancient Roman Christians. The 
following is his account of the materials from which his work is com- 
piled :—* The chief sources of information regarding the catacombs, 
lie in the various collections in and near Rome. A few interesting 
Christian epitaphs are to be found on the walls of the Capitoline 
Museum, in the entrance to the catacombs of St. Sebastian, and in 
some private houses and villas, But all these collections are insig- 
nificant, when compared with the treasures of the Vatican, of which 
a short description must be given, as frequent reference will be made 
tothem throughout this volume. First, there is the Christian Museum 
properly so called, containing a number of sarcophagi, bas-reliefs, in- 
scriptions, and medals, most of them published in the works of Roman 
antiquarians.”” Through the kindness of a friend, Dr. Maitland in- 
forms us, he “ was allowed to copy some of the epitaphs lately added. 
Besides this, at the entrance to the Vatican Museum is a long cor- 
ridor, the sides of which are completely lined with inscriptions plas- 
tered into the wall. On the right hand are arranged the epitaphs of 
Pagans, votive tablets, dedications of altars, fragments of edicts and 
public documents, collected from the neighbourhood of the city ; and 
opposite to them, classed under the heads of Greek, Latin, and con- 
sular monuments, appear the inscriptions of the ancient Christians. 
These have been collected indiscriminately from the catacombs round 
Rome, and have hitherto remained unpublished.” In this gallery, 
from the nature of its contents called the Lapidarian, are arranged 
more than 3000 sepulchral inscriptions, varying in date from the 
year 98, to some time after the year 400, and it is chiefly from this 
collection that the materials of Dr. Maitland’s book have been 
derived. 

The catacombs of Rome are not less remarkable, as a monument of 
the protecting providence of God, than their contents as testimonies 
to the simple faith and piety of the primitive church, Little did those 
who excavated these subterranean galleries in quarrying for stone and 
sand, dream of the use to which they were destined to be applied, when 
the persecuted Christians found in them a cemetery, and, during many 
a tempest of heathen cruelty, a temporary asylum, where the infant 
church might shelter, like those illustrious saints of an older period, 
“in caves and dens of the earth.” When one recollects, also, at what 
fearful moments, and under what provocation, many of these inscrip- 
tions must have been written, it is impossible to avoid being struck by 
their spirit: the tranquil resignation—the absence of the then preva- 
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lent language of despairing lamentations—and the freedom from all 
indications of vindictive feelings against their persecutors,* 

On this subject, and on the value of these monuments, in an histo- 
rical point of view, Dr. Maitland’s observations are as well expressed 
as they are just. ‘ The merely classical student, unless in search of 
the vernacular language of ancient Rome, will find little in these in- 
scriptions to repay the trouble of perusing them. <A few obsolete and 
barbarous expressions, the gradual origin of the cursive character, and 
the uncertain pronunciation of some consonants, indicated by the vari- 
ous modes of writing the same word, are not the most interesting 
points of investigation suggested by these monuments. Better pur- 
poses are served by their examination, inasmuch as they express the 
feelings of a body of Christians, whose leaders alone are known to us 
in history. The Fathers of the Chureh live in their voluminous 
works ; the lower orders are only represented by these simple records, 
from which, with scarcely an exception, sorrow and complaint are 
banished ; the boast of suffering, or an appeal to the revengeful pas- 
sions, is nowhere to be found. One expresses faith, another hope, a 
third charity. ‘The genius of primitive Christianity, ‘to believe, to 
love, and to suffer,” has never been better illustrated. 

There is something truly touching in the brevity of such inscrip- 
tion as this— 

Or this— 


Gemella sleeps in peace.” 


) “ Victorina in peace and in Christ.” 
Or this— 


** Nicephorus, a sweet soul, in the place of refreshment.” 


Even where grief is expressed, it is Christian grief: the sorrow of 
those who come not sorrowing as others without hope. Such is the 
following. We give Dr, Maitland’s translation :— 


‘* PEACE. 

‘ This grief will always weigh upon me: may it be granted me to behold in 
sleep your revered countenance. My wife, Albana, always chaste and modest, 
I grieve, deprived of your support, for our divine author gave you to me as a 
sacred (boon). You, well-deserving one, having left your (relations), lie in 
peace—in sleep—you will arise—a temporary rest is granted you. She lived 


forty-five years, five months, and thirteen days: buried in peace. Placus, her 
husband, made this.” 


This is the language of sorrow, of grief for a loss irretrievable in 
this world; but yet the prominent idea is peace, hope, an assurance 
of rising again—a deep, a consoling conviction that the separation 
was but temporary. 

Of a similar character are the following records of paternal affec- 
tion :— 


* Dr. Maitland has noticed that the title of martyr (as far as he knows) does not 
occur on a tombstone before the Dioclesian persecution ; nor is it found in the Lapi- 


darian Galle 4l. 
task t Pp. 13, 14. 
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“In Christ. Died on the Kalends of September, Pompeianus the inno- 
cent, aged six years, nine months, eight days, and four hours. He sleeps in 
peace.” 


To Severus, his sweetest son, Laurentius, his father; to the well-deserv- 
ing, who lived four years, eight months, five days. He was borne away by 
angels on the seventh of the Idus of January. 


**Macus (or Marcus) an innocent boy. You have already begun to be 
among the innocent ones. How enduring is such a [hec] life to you. How 
gladly will your mother, the church of God, receive you, returning to this 
world. Let us restrain our sighs, and cease from weeping.” 


Dr. Maitland justly remarks, that from these epitaphs, it is evident 
that the modern Romish notions respecting the departed souls of be- 
lievers, were entirely unknown to the ancient Christians. He has, 
in various parts of his work, shown how clearly these inscriptions 
prove the absence of the peculiarities of modern Romanism from the 
faith of the primitive church of Rome. “In the inscriptions con- 
tained in the Lapidarian Gallery, selected and arranged under papal 
superintendence, there are no prayers for the dead, (unless the forms, 
‘May you live,’ May God refresh you,’ be so construed.)’* No 
trace of purgatory: ‘no addresses to the Virgin Mary, nor to the 
Apostles or earlier saints.’’ There is everywhere, indeed, the mono- 
gram of Christ: there is the cross in its rudest and simplest form— 
but no crucifix. There is the emblematical sculpture of the good 
shepherd, or some clumsy representation of the resurrection of 
Lazarus ; but, “in all the pictures and sculptures of our Lord’s his- 
tory, no reference is ever found to his sufferings or death.” There are 
thousands of lamps which once served to light the mourners or the 
fugitive through the dark and intricate windings of the catacombs ; 
but no trace can be discovered of votive lamps having been hung up 
before the tombs of the primitive martyrs—as, at a later period, when 
the customs of heathenism began to be introduced into the church. 
Epitaphs are found which some suppose to recognise the voluntary 
celibacy of which there were very early examples. But others, are 
found which, with far greater clearness, mark the existence of a mar- 
ried clergy. 

On a review of the monuments of the primitive church, it may 
truly be said (to adopt with somewhat more of justice the form 
of argument Mr. Newman has so strangely misapplied), if there be 
a church now which boasts of its temples, its altars, its incense, 
its votive lights, and its innumerable images; if there be a church 
which depicts and sculptures the eternal Father in human form—a 
church whose temples, whose houses, whose waysides, and shops, and 
markets exhibit for adoration or for sale the pictures and images of 
the Son of God expiring on the cross—a church which laments and 
mourns over her dead, and offers up prayers and sacrifices to procure 
their release from the torments of a penal fire ;—which is known less 


* One epitaph, with the words, ‘‘ Ora pro nobis,” Dr. Maitland mentions is in this 
collection, He has not noticed to what period it is to be assigned. 
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by its worship of God and of Christ as God, than by its adoration of 
the queen of heaven, and its invocation of angels and the spirits of 
dead men and women—which endeavours to procure veneration by 
the publicity of its fastings and self-invented tortures—which, unveil- 
ing the holy mysteries to the eyes of the profane, turns them into a 
theatrical exhibition, with singing men and singing women, and ex- 
poses them, often for the avowed purpose of making money, to the 
gaze of the infidel and the scorn of the heretic and the’scoffer—which 
is ever urging men to draw the sword, and stirring up wars to avenge 
its wrongs, and is regarded with fear and suspicion by the princes of 
this world, because of its grasping at riches and earthly dominion, 
and mixing itself in the intrigues of secular strife and politics—if 
there is such a church and such a religion in the world now, then, 
most certainly, it is very “unlike Christianity as that same world 
viewed it, when first it came forth from its divine Author.” 


Six Discourses on the Prophecies relating to Antichrist in the Apocalypse of St. 
John, preached before the University af Dublin, at the Donellan Lecture. 
By James Henthorn Todd, D.D., M.R.I.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Dublin: Hodges and Smith; London: Rivingtons.  8vo, 
pp. 316. 


In the first of these lectures, Dr. Todd has given an account of the 
various systems of interpreting the Apocalypse which have obtained 
in the church from the beginning. In the second, he has considered 
the structure of the Apocalypse, and laid down and defended the 
principles by which the primitive interpretation is to be recovered— 
namely, that the main subject of the prophecy is the Second Advent 
of the Lord; that the events foretold in it, up to the period of the 
Second Advent, will be accomplished in a short and rapid space of 
time ; and that the visions of the Apocalypse are not chronologically 
successive, but rather repetitions of the same great prophecy under 
different points of view, and with additional particulars. In the 
third lecture, he examines the vision of the Sealed Book, the delive 

of which, he understands to be the investiture of the Lord with the 
office of Judge of the world, in virtue of which he shall come again 
in glory. In the vision of the palm-bearing multitude, he under- 
stands the innumerable multitude to denote the Gentiles, and the 
144,000, to be literal Israelites, still living on earth at the time de- 
noted by the vision. ‘The fourth lecture takes up the subject of the 
seven trumpets, which he understands to denote the same events as 
are foretold by the visions of the seals, interpreting “the city where 
our Lord was crucified” to denote the literal Jerusalem. The fifth 
lecture discusses the prophecy of the two witnesses—the ancient 
interpretation of which is vindicated in the most satisfactory manner. 
The subject of the sixth lecture is the vision of the woman, the dragon 
and the two beasts. The woman he proves to be a symbol of the 
Jewish church, and the birth of the child he understands to be a 
prediction of the restoration of the Jewish nation to the divine favour, 
In the preface is an able and interesting defence of the system of 
literal interpretation, in answer to the objections urged on the grounds 
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of inconsistency, and of its being unfavourable to Protestantism. 
This last objection would seem scarcely deserving of serious refuta- 
tion, if it were not that one knows how many excellent persons are so 
possessed with the idea, that to impugn the notion of the Pope being 
Antichrist is to betray the cause of the Reformation. If, however, 
we seriously desire truth to prevail, and the religion of truth to 
triumph over error, the question for our consideration is, not whether 
a system of interpretation be convenient in the management of our 
controversies, but whether it be true. No one thing has more con- 
tributed to deter men from the serious study of the Apocalypse, than 
the preposterous and contradictory theories of modern commentators. 
Such expositors as Mr. Faber and Mr. Cunninghame disgust sober- 
minded people, and prevent them from studying a book which the 
writers on prophecy treat as if they felt it lawful, by “forcing or 
wire-drawing the sense of the text,” to make it ‘ designedly foretell” 
whatever they have pitched on as the most proper subject of pro- 
phetic vision, or the most suited to their controversial exigencies, or to 
what Mr. Faber calls the decorum of prophecy, of which decorum he has 
made himself the judge. Thus, Mr. Cunninghame (Dr. Todd tells 
us) will have “ Sir Robert Peel’s motion of want of confidence in the 
Whig ministers, the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry, the esta- 
blishment of the Anglican-Jerusalem bishopric, and Bishop Alexan- 
der’s sailing for Palestine in the Devastation steamer, December 7, 
24th Chisleu,” to be denoted by one of the bd/asis of the seventh 
trumpet—but ene blast being mentioned in Scripture, and that the 
last, however convenient it is to Mr. Cunninghame to invent seven. 
But this is the mode in which the inspired volume has been forced 
into a sort of prophetic chronicle of passing events, some of them of no 
more than local and ephemeral importance, “ as if, forsooth, there could 
not be so much as a few houses fired, a few ships taken, or any other 
calamitous accident befal this little corner of the world, but that some 
apocalyptic ignoramus or other must presently find and pick it out of 
some abused, martyred prophecy of Ezekiel, Daniel, or the Revela- 
tion.” South's censure is severe, but it is no more than just. He is 
himself a proof of the mischiefs such expositors do. For what but 
their follies and presumptuous licentiousness of explanation could 
have induced him to speak of the study of the Apocalypse (in the 
manner which Dr. Todd has so justly censured) as of a volume 
‘‘which perhaps the more it is studied, the less it is understood, as 
generally finding a man cracked or making him so ?”—language 
highly unbecoming the pulpit and the Christian minister, but indica- 
tive of that feeling, for the existence and prevalence of which they 
have to answer who have created it, and kept it alive in the minds 
of sensible persons, by their absurd and contradictory speculations, 
Let any man take up the Apocalypse who had never heard 
of the theories of the writers on prophecy. Would it ever enter 
into his head to imagine that the two witnesses could mean any- 
thing but two human beings, or that the time of their prophesy- 
ing can be any other than future? And then tell him, that some 
commentators maintain that the two witnesses signify the Old and 
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New Testaments; some, the doctors and preachers of the church, 
who preach the two Testaments; some, the law and the prophets ; 
some, the Holy Scriptures and the whole body of the faithful; some, 
the protestant reformers—who usually (it is pleasantly gy (ce 
appear, as it were (whatever that may mean) in pairs; some, Luther 
and his followers; some, the Vallenses and Albigenses (who must be 
Christians and orthodox for the occasion, whether they will or not) ; 
some, the “ Paulikians,” Petrobrussians, or Apostolicals, Publicani, 
Waldenses, Albigenses, &c. (a convenient interpretation of the word 
“two”); some, the clergy and laity; some, Christ and John the 
Baptist ; some, Pope Sylverius and Menna; some, St. Dominic and 
St. Francis. He must be a strong-minded man who, with such a 
mass of irreconcileable theories before him, can retain his reverence 
for a book, which, on such a discovery, he must be tempted to think 
will admit of any interpretation that a distempered imagination chooses 
to put upon it. seme 

No better service can be done to truth and to Christianity itself, 
than the exposure of these absurdities and the vindication of the one 
only true system of expounding Holy Scripture. As to the clamour 
against the literal interpretation—or rather against those who venture 
to pull to pieces the mystical interpretations which are regarded with 
idolatrous affection by their contrivers—no one of common sense will 
trouble himself about it. All that is really valuable in our Reforma- 
tion, as far as regards theology, rests on the literal and grammatical 
system of exposition. The figurative and mystical school are doing 
the work of Rome, if not of infidelity, But if such clamours are 
thought to need a refutation—which they certainly do not deserve— 
what Dr. Todd has said in the conclusion of his preface is sufficient 
to satisfy any one—any one, at least, but the system makers them- 
selves ; who, of all men living, seem least open to conviction, least 
capable of apprehending the force of an argument. The passage in 
Dr. Todd’s preface is as follows :— 


“There is one other prejudice upon which it will be necessary to say a few 
words. The interpretation of prophecy advocated in the following pages, is 
frequently represented in popular declamations and invectives as unfavourable 
to protestantism, and as having a tendency to support the claims and peculiar 
doctrines of the church of Rome. This prejudice, it is true, is often raised asa 
mere artifice of controversy ; but there are many sincere and serious persons 
who are really influenced and perplexed by it, and whose scruples are entitled to 
every respect. To such persons it seems as if a powerful weapon were snatched 
from the armoury of protestants, when we deny that the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse are fulfilled in the Romish corruptions ; they imagine this denial 
to imply a more favourable view of the errors of the church of Rome, and a 
less deep conviction of the evils inflicted by the papal system on the happiness 
of man, than is quite consistent with an entire loyalty to the Reformation, 

‘* But the first principle of the Reformation—submission to the paramount 
authority of the written Word of God—requires us to abandon the controver- 
sial interpretations of these prophecies. For if it be necessary to pervert the 
plain words of Holy Scripture; to deny and reject its literal and obvious 
meaning ; if it be necessary to represent the Roman-catholic religion as a vir- 
tual renunciation of every article of the faith, and to pronounce all its fol- 
lowers, as such, to be beyond the hope or possibility of salvation ;—if all this 
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be necessary before we can apply the prophecies that speak of Antichrist to the 
corruptions of Romanism, then assuredly, Tauru requires us to abandon 
whatever advantages we may obtain from the use of such a weapon of contro- 
versy, even though those advantages were tenfold greater than they are ; then 
assuredly, such a weapon ought never to have been admitted into the armoury 
of protestants, and the cause of protestantism, if it be the cause of truth, can 
never lose by rejecting a weapon whose efficacy is derived from falsehood and 
based on misinterpretation of the Word of God. 

“ The author of the following pages does not think soill of the Reformation, 
and is too deeply convinced of the truth of that protestantism which is pro- 
fessed by the church of England, to suppose for a moment that its cause can 
suffer anything by renouncing error or embracing truth. The real question, 
therefore, should be, not what interpretation of prophecy is most useful or 
effective in controversy, but what interpretation is most in accordance with the 
plain words of holy Scripture, and most likely to represent exactly the mind of 
the Holy Ghost. The Pope-Antichrist argument is, no doubt, an effective 
weapon with the ignorant or the weak-minded, who look not beyond the sur- 
face, and are led away by words rather than by things. And yet, even with 
them, the author is persuaded that such arguments have more frequently in- 
flamed unholy passions and nurtured unchristian bigotry, than produced 
rational conviction grounded on a love of truth; whilst with the learned and 
sober-minded, the serious student of holy scripture and of history, they have 
done more to damage the cause of protestantism than the disputations of twenty 
Bellarmines. 

“But it is thought that all who deny the application of the Apocalyptic 
prophecies to the church of Rome, must necessarily underrate her corruptions: 
and therefore may fairly be suspected of a tendency to adopt them. 

“In answer, to this it may suffice to say, that the question, whether the 
Roman corruptions are to be identified with the Antichrist of prophecy, has 
always been regarded by our divines as an open question; which may, there- 
fore, be soberly and fairly made a subject of inquiry without prejudice to the 
disputant on either side of the argument, or breach of charity towards those who 
believe the Roman communion to be still a true, though fallen and erring, Church 
of Christ, in which salvation may be had. And for himself, the author of the fol- 
lowing pages would further say, that although he has been for many years fully 
satisfied that neither the pope nor the church of Rome are the Antichrist fore- 
told in prophecy, yet he has never at any time felt disposed on that account to 
underrate the evil of Romish corruptions; on the contrary, he has always had the 
deepest and most serious conviction of the danger of the Roman claims and 
doctrines, and of the wide-spread evil which they have inflicted, and continue 
to inflict, on religion and society. But he cannot see in the political claims of 
the court of Rome, or in the religious errors, gross and fatal as they are, of the 
church of Rome, the characters assigned in prophecy to the Antichrist of the 
latter times. The Antichrist of the Scripture is an avowed and unblushing 
infidel; a blasphemer of Christianity, and of all true religion as such; deny- 
ing that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, and setting himself up as the object 
of religious worship: possessed during his reign of all power in earth, and 
openly trampling upon all law, civil and divine. These diassinticldtien do not 
describe the ecclesiastical power of Rome, nor its religious corruptions : they 
depict a power wholly different in its very nature, and vastly more extended, 
as well as more pernicious in its effects. 

“ There is, therefore, no necessity to underrate the evil of Romish errors, 
when we assert that there are errors foretold in prophecy of a character essen- 
tially different and infinitely more mischievous. Nor need the most zealous 
protestant be under the smallest apprehension that this assertion will in any 
way undermine or weaken our defences against Rome. We may still rest on 
the unanswered and unanswerable arguments of our divines, which have de- 
monstrated the peculiarities of Romanism to be modern corruptions, unknown 
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to holy Scripture, and repugnant to the sense of the old Catholic fathers 
and doctors. This is the true ground on which our church has maintained 
and defended the Reformation she has effected in religion ; on this ground she 
has always stood and will ever stand: she needs not the aid of such doubtful 
support as the supposed argument from prophecy against the corruptions of 
Rome can give; and she can well afford to abandon to others a weapon of 
controversy, which is at once inconsistent with her own spirit of catholic mo- 
deration, contrary to the recorded. judgment of her best divines, and incapable 
of any solid or satisfactory support from the words of holy writ.” 


She certainly can “well afford to abandon to others” any weapon 
which has not been taken from the armoury of truth. But, after all, 
this is a question of trivial importance :—rather, it is an improper 
question. The point really to be considered is, what is the meaning 
of the prophecy ; and not, what meaning it may be most convenient 
to give it; or what meaning will be the most useful for us. And it 
is true wisdom, and true policy also, to look, simply and first of all, 
to the meaning of the text, and to adhere to that meaning, without 
regard for the consequences which the loss of a text or a passage may 
occasion, if it be withdrawn from a controversy. Violence done to 
authorities always must in the end recoil, and hurt the hand that does 
it. In no controversy is this more certain than in that between Pro- 
testants and Romanists. The observation has been made by 
John Hales of Eton, so much better than we could put it, that we are 
glad to transcribe his words for our readers. ‘“ The book of the Reve- 
lation is a book full of wonder and mystery: the ancients seem to 
have made a religion to meddle with it, and thought it much better to 
admire with silence, than to adventure to expound it: and, there- 
fore, amongst their labours in exposition of Scripture, scarcely is there 
any one found that hath touched it. But our age hath taken better 
heart. And scarcely any one is there who hath entertained a good 
conceit of his own abilities, but he hath taken that book as a fit argu- 
ment to spend his pains on. That the church of Rome hath great 
cause to suspect herself, to fear lest she have a great part in the pro- 
phecies in that book, I think the most partial will not deny. Yet unto 
the expositors of it I will give this advice, that they look that that 
befal not them, which Thucydides observes to befal the common sort 
of men: who though they have good means to acquit themselves like 
men, yet when they think their best hopes fail them, and begin to 
despair of their strength, comfort themselves with interpretations of 
certain dark and obscure prophecies, Many plain texts of Scripture 
are very pregnant, and of sufficient strength to overthrow the points 
maintained by that church against us. If we leave these, and ground 
ourselves upon our private expositions of this book, we shall justly 
seem, in the poverty of better proofs, to rest ourselves upon those pro- 
phecies which, though in themselves they are most certain, yet our 
expositions of them must (except God give yet further light unto his 
church) necessarily be mixed with much incertainty, as being at the 
best but unprobable conjectures of our own. Scarcely can there be 
found a thing more harmful to religion, than to vent thus our own 
conceits, and obtrude them upon the world for necessary and absolute. 


Vou. XXX.— August, 1846, 0 
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The physicians’ skill, as I conceive of it, stands as much in opinion, as 
any that I know whatsoever; yet their greatest master, Hippocrates, 
tells them directly, yap pddtora Than the physi- 
cian’s presumption upon opinion, there is not one thing that brings either 
more blame to himself or danger to his patient, If it be thus in an art, 
which, opinion taken away, must needs fall, how little room, then, must 
opinion have in that knowledge, where nothing can have place but 
what is of external truth, where, if once we admit of opinion, all is 
overthrown ?’’* A little further on in the same discourse, Hales says, 
“The literal, plain and uncontroversable meaning of Scripture, with- 
out any addition or supply by way of interpretation, is that alone 
which for ground of faith we are necessarily bound to accept, except 
it be there where the Holy Ghost himself treads us out another way. 
I take not this to be any peculiar conceit of mine, but that unto which 
our church stands necessarily bound. When we seceded from the 
church of Rome, one motive was, because she added unto Scripture 
her glosses as canonical, to supply what the plain text of Scripture 
could not yield. If in place of hers, we set up our own glosses, thus 
todo, were nothing else but to pull down Baal, and set up an ephod— 
to run round, and meet the church of Rome again in the same point, 
in which at first we left her.” 

These considerations are quite sufficient to show the folly of any 
outcry against the grammatical system of interpretation, on the ground 
of its weakening our defences against popery. The best defence an 
orthodox faith and a true church can have, is a rigid adherence to the 
letter of the sacred text, and an abandonment of every argument 
which does violence to its meaning. 

Not only to the department of prophetical interpretation, therefore, 
but to truth itself, such works as Dr. Todd’s will do service. It is 
earnestly hoped that he will, with as little delay as possible, give the 
public the conclusion of this series of lectures, of which it is certainly 
not too much to say, that it will be most highly valued by those who 
are best acquainted with the difficulty of the subject. 


MISCELLANEA. 


LETTER OF THE LORD BISHOP OF NEWFOUNDLAND TO THE 
SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, June 12, 1846. 

Larrie did [ think, when T was writing to you last week, that within 

so few days I should see twelve thousand persons, then comfortably 

settled, now without house or home; and two thousand dwellings a 

least, swept away so completely, that it would be difficult to discover, 

except from the tall naked chimney, where they had been, or that they 


* Discourse on Abuses of Hard Places of Scripture. 
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had ever existed at all. Little did I think, when on Sunday last I 
ordained two priests and eight deacons in our old chureh, and com- 
plained that such a structure, so mean and miserable, was ill adapted 
to the sacred services, that I should never officiate again there, and 
that in two days not a vestige of the building would remain, and that 
| should wish in vain for half the accommodation I perhaps too lightly 
esteemed. But such, alas! and far more dreadful and extensive than 
I can describe, or any person but an eye-witness could conceive (and 
even our eyes can hardly believe it), is the destruction wrought in one 
day by a furious and fatal fire. I do not know that our good Gover- 
nor’s expression, though strong, is exaggerated— St. John’s, as a 
commercial city, has ceased to exist.” ‘wo thousand houses de- 
stroyed, and twelve thousand persons left without shelter. All the 
merchants’ stores and wharfs (only one spared), with nearly the 
whole proceeds of the late seal fishery (our first harvest), and provi- 
sions, not for the town only, but for much the greater part of the 
island, utterly gone ;—swept away so suddenly and fiercely, that few 
could even attempt to save supplies beyond the little stocks in their 
houses, and in many cases not these. ‘The fire commenced (it is be- 
lieved, in a carpenter's shop) at eight o'clock, near the western end of 
the town, the wind at the time blowing strongly from that quarter ; 
and when it had got a little fuel and strength at the first store it reached, 
it raged and rolled down the streets to the eastward, destroying or de- 
solating every building it encountered, whether of wood or stone. 
Many of the stores were of considerable strength, with iron shutters, 
slate roofs, and every other supposed security, but all to no purpose. 
Two whole streets running parallel to the water were mown down, as 
the ripe corn before the reaper; and besides other cross streets, and 
detached houses and buildings of various sorts. Strange, however, to 
say, our church was the only place of public worship destroyed. The 
Roman-catholic and Independent chapels were saved, through great 
exertions. ‘The Methodist and Presbyterian, being on higher ground, 
were not reached; but the Nunnery, and a large Roman-catholic 
school near it (the latter in the course of erection), though at a con- 
siderable distance from the main line of conflagration, and on a high 
hill, were totally consumed. It is supposed they were set on fire by 
some bedding, or other clothes, carried in a state of ignition. ‘Though 
large buildings, they had disappeared within an hour from the first 
bursting forth of the flame; our church in even less time, so rapidly 
does the dry wood consume. I had not the least hope of saving our 
church, when I saw the direction and force of the fire ; and there was 
no possibility of protecting the large roof, or of supplying water to put 
out the flakes and sparks of fire which fell upon it in showers; and it 
lay directly in the line of the fiery stream running down Duckworth- 
street. The Court-house, though covered with slate, and isolated, 
Went next; and thence the torrent hurried along both streets simul- 
taneously to the Custom-house, where, as there was a considerable 
break, and the buildings were of stone, it was hoped that there might 
be a check. But no, all must fall—so it was doomed ! and no pre- 
cautions or exertions of man could avail to stop the devastation. As 
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well might you say to the raging sea, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” The rectory 
was in great danger, but by cutting down the wooden fence running 
along the court-yard, the wind also favouring us, the progress of the 
fire in that direction, through God’s mercy, was arrested. All the 
houses opposite the court burnt like touchwood. All Mr Bridge's fur- 
niture was removed. ‘The wood pile in his yard was once on fire, but 
extinguished immediately ; and men were kept on the roof with a con- 
stant supply of water. It was difficult to remain on, or, indeed, in the 
house, near the windows, the heat through the glass was so intense. 
I laboured and watched here for several hours, not for Mr. Bridge’s or 
the rectory’s sake only, but for two streets, which must have been 
sacrificed had Mr. Bridge’s house gone, God be praised for this success | 
I could not consider Mr. Bridge’s house safe till after six o’clock ; 

but by that time the body of flame had all passed, the wind still driv- 
ing it towards the east. It only ended its ravages in that direction 
with the end of the street, and of the fuel by which it was fed. At 
this further extremity, many fishermen’s flakes and stages blazed up, 
and disappeared, as in a moment. 

But not only the two streets spoken of, and all the connecting streets, 
were destroyed—the fire broke up Queen’s-road, and came to the 
Ordnance-y ard—the garden of which is only divided from my pre- 
mises by the road, I was, therefore, obliged to remove all my books 
and goods ; which was effected in a very ’ short space of time through 
the kind assistance given. ‘They were removed to a small house ‘at 
the back of our collegiate school, which is near to Fort William ; but 
this also being of wood was in great danger. By God’s blessing, how- 
ever, upon the exertions used, the ordnance buildings were preserved, 
and by the wind blowing away from my premises and the school, the 
flakes and sparks did not fall on us as we apprehended; and St. 
Thomas's church, the Collegiate School, and Theological Institution, 
were all mercifully spared, 1 am writing in haste, for a vessel going 
to sail to-day. I send you a map of the town, drawn hastily by Mr. 
Bridge, at least of what used to be the principal part of the town ; but 
which is now “emptiness and confusion ;” a mere forest of tall naked 
chimneys frightful to behold. 

I lay down on the floor of Mr. Tuckwell’s sitting-room at three 
o'clock, thankful, I hope, that I had such shelter, when thousands were 
lying in the open fields; and I was awakened before six o’clock in the 
morning by sobs and cries under the window, though the room is in 
a private garden. My own kitchen and stable were occupied by the 
houseless, as well as ‘the The ‘ological Institution and St, Thomas’s 
church. 

The shipping was in great danger, and many vessels actually caught ; 
among them the dear “ church ship ; ;” and it was only by great ‘and 
courageous efforts on the part of the mate and Mr. Tremlett (just 
ordained deacon) that it was saved. The fire fell on the foresail, 
which, though closely clewed 7 was burnt with the yard. A _ vessel 
lying alongside was seized in a precisely similar manner, and was 
obliged to cut away her atiood by which she and many other ships 
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escaped destruction. My captain was on shore looking after his wife 
and goods, as his house was among those that disappeared. 

With regard to the effect on our church, I cannot allow myself in 
such a cause to be discouraged ; but the present aspect of affairs is as 
melancholy as possible. Our sacred building utterly swept away ;— 
except for the short walls supporting the sleepers you would not know 
where it had been, or that it had been, All our merchants, with the ex- 
ception only of the house of Messrs. Newman and Hunt, losers to a 
fearful extent. Several (it is said) can hardly find pens and paper to 
write to their correspondents ; and none can be purchased. Time and 
means are equally taken from any public work. Less than 80002, would 
not build us, and fit up, the plainest possible edifice of stone sufficient 
for our congregation ; and public wooden buildings are not again to be 
thought of, nor, I suppose, allowed. 

Our Church Society, as far as St. John’s is concerned, must be 
paralyzed for two or three years, and upon St. John’s depends the 
greater part of the island. The poor fishermen cannot get salt to cure 
their fish. What will become of our congregations I know not. Less 
than three years would not suffice to build a chureh such as we re- 
quire, with all appliances and means, and we have none. 

Is it wrong in such cases to wish that one was rich and wise? I 
hope, however, I know what is better than any vain wishes—to be re- 
signed to God’s will and chastisements, and to pray for forgiveness 
first, and then, in his good time, for deliverance. 

I intended to have called together our Church Building Committee 
in a few days, to request from them means to proceed with our pro- 
jected chureh, which call, | have no doubt, would have been responded 
to, but now, alas! it is impossible. I must write again in a few days, 
and I hope in a more collected manner: but the first and chief thing 
we shall want is an experienced builder, who will see and understand 
our circumstances—and with plenty of labourers, and a few masons, 
we might get in our foundations before winter, and begin vigorously 
to get up the walls next spring. You see | write as if 1 had no doubt 
or difficulty about the means; and I cannot suppose or believe we 
shall be left without a house for our sacred assemblies. 

[ hope I need not say that the poor houseless are also to be remem- 
bered: but I have no doubt the legislature will put at the disposal of 
the governor a sufficient sum to provide present shelter and food, 
though there is a very short supply of the latter remaining. Only one 
bakehouse, and that the government one, spared. Loans also will 
probably be obtained from Lngland for rebuilding the streets. We 
cannot be thankful enough that the calamity did not occur in the 
winter, for the sufferings and misery would have been aggravated a 
thousand-fold. The worst, I fear, with respect to them, is not past. 
Food, however, is in course of distribution, and sheds are being erected, 
and many are gone off to the out-harbours. . . . 

I hardly know whether I can proceed on my visitations, or whether 
to go to England, or to remain here. I pray God to direct and sup- 
port me, for, indeed, I am feeble and sore smitten. 

All the lads of my collegiate school are burnt out except five, 
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“Are you burnt out?” is the common address to every one we 


meet, answered generally, not by words, but by quivering lips and full 
eyes. 

Our case will commend itself, I am persuaded, to the venerable so- 
ciety, and all members of our church, without any entreaties on my 
part. God be with you, and all who can pity and pray for us. 

Ever your affectionate brother and friend, 
KpwaRD NEWFOUNDLAND. 


CHURCH EDUCATION SOCIETY FOR IRELAND. 


36, Dawson-street, Dublin. 
‘Tue meetings throughout the month have been attended by the Lord 
Bishop of Cashel, &c.; the Very Rev. the Dean of Cork ; the Vene- 
rable the Archdeacon of Emly and Cashel ; the Rev. Drs. Elrington, 
Singer, Patrick, &c. 

Grants of books and school requisites have been made to the value 
of 1371, 3s. 10d. 

Grants in money during the month have been made to the amount 
of 7582. 11s, 10d. 

The following-extracts are taken from some of the applications for 
aid, on which the above grants have been made, 

From a clergyman in the diocese of Meath. 

«The parish contains a population of upwards of four thousand, 
about two hundred of whom are members of the United Church of 
England and Ireland. The village is distant nearly five miles from 
the parish church, and contains about fifiy of the protestant parish- 
ioners. Previous to the year 1844, when the present incumbent was 
appointed to the parish, there had been no regular service performed 
on the Lord’s-day for the poor protestants of the village, there was 
only a nominal school, and the people were left without the means of 
grace for themselves, or education for their children, ‘There is now 

a regular service on the Lord’s-day, a congregation of nearly one hun- 
rts a Sunday-school recently es stablished, and a day-school in con- 
nexion with the Church Education Soc iety, containing an average at- 
tendance of forty scholars, many of whom are Roman-catholics. The 
present teacher of the school is provided with a house rent-free, and a 


salary of 5/. a-year by the incumbent, on whom the whole expense of 


the school rests. There is no resident landed proprietor in the parish, 
or any other individual able or inclined to subscribe to the support of 
the school; the non-resident landed proprietors have declined to do 
so. Under these painful and distressing circumstances, the incumbent 
is compelled to forward this statement to the secretaries of the Church 
Education Society, earnestly entreating the committee to take the case 
of this parish into their kind consideration, and contribute some as- 
sistance towards the support of the teacher. The committee will 
be glad to hear that, in this particularly wild and isolated place, the 
word of God has been brought home to the hearts of many of the poor 
Romanists ; and upwards of ten families have embraced the doctrines 
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and discipline of the church within a very short period, and many 
more are likely, under God’s blessing, to follow their example.”’ 

From a clergyman in the diocese of ‘Tuam, 

“The very satisfactory state of the school has induced me to make 
exertion to procure an assistant for the master, to whom, for the first 
year, I have engaged to pay 25/.; towards this object I request a 
grant of 5d. The committee will perceive that so large a sum as 70/. 
is provided by the parish ; and when we find this school as full as it 
can bold, in the midst of national schools that are comparatively 
empty, I feel sure they will be disposed to give every possible aid 
towards its perfect efficiency.” 

Receipts during the month, 5582. 3s, 10d.; including the follow- 
ing 

George Hitchcock, Esq. £50 
Number of teachers admitted into the Training-schools, 5. 


COLONIAL BISHOPRICS COMMITTEE. 


THIRD REPORT, 


THE committee appointed to arrange measures in concert with her 
Majesty’s Government for the erection and endowment of additional 
bishoprics in the colonies and dependencies of Great Britain, cannot 
commence their third report without an expression of joy and -thank- 
fulness at the progress which, by God's blessing, has been made in the 
great work since the time when it was committed to their care. 

During the past year the important colony of New Brunswick, and 
the island of Ceylon, were constituted independent dioceses, by the 
erection of bishops’ sees at Fredericton and Colombo ; and the com- 
mittee are happy in being enabled to state that her Majesty the Queen 
has given her royal consent to the immediate subdivision of the 
diocese of Australia into three distinct bishoprics, by the establishment 
of one see at Morpeth, for the northern division of New South Wales, 
and of another at Melbourne, for the district of Port Phillip. 

These new sees, which could not have been constituted but for a 
generous sacrifice of private interests on the part of the Bishop of 
Australia, will derive a considerable portion of their endowment from 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. 

Thus, then, within the space of five years, which have elapsed since 
the “ Declaration of Archbishops and Bishops” was signed at Lambeth, 
nine new sees have been erected. Of these, two—namely, Gibraltar 
and Fredericton—derive their endowments almost exclusively from 
the fund placed at the disposal of the episcopal trustees; and four 
others—namely, New Zealand, Tesmania, Melbourne, and Morpeth, 
receive important assistance from the same source. ‘The remaining 
three—namely, Antigua, Guiana, and Colombo—have been endowed 
by means of a different distribution of the funds at the disposal of the 
imperial or colonial government for ecclesiastical purposes, 
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The foregoing summary will show, that of the original design, as 
set forth in the “ Declaration of Archbishops and Bishops,” great 
part has been already accomplished; and the committee have much 
satisfaction in reporting, that no less a sum than 15,000/. has been 
contributed towards the endowment of a bishopric (not originally con- 
templated) within the British possessions in the Chinese Seas. — 

Of this endowment fund, the sum of 5000/7. has been most liberally 
given by two individuals (over and above their donation of an equal 
sum for the erection of a college); 6000/. was raised by congrega- 
tional collections in the diocese of London, under the authority of the 
Bishop’s Pastoral Letter ; a grant of 2000/. was voted by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and about an equal amount has 
been remitted to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, by in- 
dividual contributors, But a considerable additional sum will yet be 
required, and a special committee has been named to collect such 
further funds as may be necessary to make a permanent provision for 
the see. 

Of the colonies, still remaining without episcopal superintendence, 
the Cape of Good Hope and South Australia have been mentioned in 
preceding reports as presenting the strongest claims; and it would 
have been the duty of the committee on the present occasion to renew 
the appeal on their behalf, had it not pleased God to put it into the 
heart of an individual member of the church, by an exercise of 
almost unexampled liberality, to guarantee adequate endowments for 
a bishopric in each of those colonies. 

It is well known that the Lord Bishop of Calcutta is using the most 
strenuous efforts to obtain a sub-division of his own enormous diocese, 
by the erection ofa bishopric at Agra, for the north-western provinces. 
Such an arrangement is imperatively required for the welfare and ex- 
tension of the church of England in Northern India ; while the recent 
wonderful spread of Christianity in the southern provinces of ‘Tanjore 
and Tinnevelly must, ere long, force attention to the importance of 
sending forth a chief pastor for the special oversight of those infant 
churches. 

The committee before concluding their report, consider it a duty 
incumbent upon them to specify those other possessions of the crown 
which, from their importance, as well as their distance from any 
existing see, appear to require resident bishops. ‘They are principally 
Sierra Leone, Western Australia, the Mauritius and Prince Rupert's 
Land, 

But it is obvious that a further subdivision will, ere long, be required 
in many of the existing dioceses; and even at present, the rapidly- 
increasing population of Canada, taken in connexion with its vast 
territorial extent, demands for the efficient administration of the church 
within that province, an addition of at least two bishops. 

Upon the whole, although the committee do not look forward to 
an early termination of their labours, they cannot but regard the suc- 
cess Which has hitherto been vouchsafed to them as an encouragement 
to persevere in the good work which they have undertaken, till the 
church, by the divine blessing, has been fully organized in every de- 
pendency of the British crown. 
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This important end, however, cannot be attained, without a strenu- 
ous and united effort on the part of the church at home; and the com- 
mittee feel assured that they shall not call in vain upon the faithful 
members of that church to help forward its extension, by their active 
co-operation and their continual prayers. nine 

W. CAntuar. C, WINTON, 


EK. Epor. EK. DuNELM. 
Joun G. ARMAGH. G. RocHESTER. 
Rp. Dustin. J. LINCOLN. 


J. Lonpon. 


PURITAN EXORCISM. 
(Continued from p. 77.) 


« DurtnG the prevalence of this fanaticism, twenty persons lost their 
lives by the hand of the executioner, fifty-five escaped death by con- 
fessing themselves guilty, one hundred and fifty were in prison, and 
more than two hundred others accused. 

“One adventurous and noble spirited young man found means to 
effect his mother’s escape from confinement, fled with her on horseback 
from the vicinity of the jail, and secreted her in the Blueberry Swamp, 
not far from ‘Tapley’s Brook in the Great Pasture; he protected her 
concealment there until after the delusion had passed away, provided 
food and clothing for her, erected a wigwam for her shelter, and sur- 
rounded her with every comfort her situation would admit of. The 
poor creature must, however, have endured a great amount of suffer- 
ing, for one of her larger limbs was fractured in the all but desperate 
enterprise of rescuing her from the prison. Immediately upon the ter- 
mination of the excitement, all who were in prison were pardoned. 
Nothing more was heard of the afflicted or the confessors; they were 
never called to account for their malicious imposture and perjury. It 
was apprehended that a judicial investigation might renew the excite- 
ment and delusion, and all were anxious to consign the whole subject 
as speedily and effectually as possible to oblivion.’’* 

Much as fanaticism and puritanical teaching accomplish, when its 
sway is absolute, in subduing the human intellect, and benumbing the 
moral perceptions, yet there was sufficient intelligence and enlighten- 
ment left in the community to produce an early reaction of public feel- 
ing. ‘The triumph of Mather and his colleagues was short lived !— 
one of the first events that opened the eyes of a large number as to the 
motives which were secondary in the direful transactions, was a 
“church council” convened at Salem, to compose the difficulties ex- 
isting between Mr. Parris and his congregation. ‘‘ It is evident,” writes 
Mr. Upham, (Mr. Noyes’s successor, be it remembered, ) “ from the do- 
cuments connected with the proceedings of these councils, that the dis- 
affected members of his society regarded his conduct in the preceding 


* Upham, p. 20, &c. 
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tragedy with an aversion aud horror that can only be accounted for on 
the hypothesis, that they suspected him of having acted, not merely 
under the influence of an indiscreet enthusiasm, but from dishonest and 
malignant motives, ‘This suspicion was very much confirmed by the 
circumstance that the old Indian woman, who, by declaring herself 
guilty of the charge of witchcraft, first gave credit and power to the 
accusers, always asserted that she was whipped by Mr. Parris until she 
consented to make a confession. But however it may have been with 
him—and in the absence of conclusive testimony we must leave his 
guilt or innocence to the decisions of a higher tribunal—so strong and 
deeply rooted were the feelings of disapprobation and aversion towards 
him which occupied the breasts of his disaffected parishioners, that all 
attempts on the part of the other churches to produce a reconciliation, 
and even his own humble and solemn acknowledgment of his error, 
were unavailing, and he was compelled to resign his situation, and re- 
move from the place.”* 

Mr. Burroughs, the victim of a local conspiracy, had officiated as a 
candidate for the pastoral charge at Danvers, and possessing acceptable 
talents, had received an invitation to settle there, which brought him 
into collision with several of the inhabitants. The following is the 
recantation of a young woman whose testimony had been used by his 
enemies. She had also been prevailed upon to testify against her own 
rrandfather. Both were condemned and executed upon her evidence, 

“The humble declaration of Margaret Jacobs unto the honoured 
Court now sitting at Salem, showeth,—That whereas your poor and 
humble declarant, being closely confined here in Salem goal for the 
crime of witchcraft ; which crime, thanks be to the Lord, I am alto- 
gether ignorant of, as will appear at the great day of judgment. May 
it please the honoured court, I was cried out upon by some of the pos- 
sessed persons as afflicting them; whereupon | was brought to my ex- 
amination, which persons at the sight of ime fell down, which did very 
much startle and affright me. The Lord above knows I kuew nothing 
in the least measure, how or who afilicted them ; they told me without 
doubt I did, or else they would not fall down at me; they told me if I 
would not confess | should be put down into the dungeon and would 
be hanged ; but if L would confess I should have my life; the which 
did so affright me, with my own vile wicked heart, to save my life, 
made me make the like confession I did; which confession, may it 
please the honoured court, is altogether false and untrue. The very 
first night after 1 made my confession | was in such horror of con- 
science I could not sleep for fear the devil should carry me away for 
telling such horrible lies. 1 was, may it please the honoured court, 
sworn to my confession, as | understand since, but then at that time 
was ignorant of it, not knowing what an oath did mean. The Lord I 
hope, in whom I trust, out of the abundance of his mercy will forgive 
me my false forswearing myself. What I said was altogether false 
against my grandfather and Mr. Burroughs, which I did to save my 
life and to have my liberty; but the Lord, charging it to my con- 


* Upham’s Lectures, pp. 56, 57. 
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science, made me in so much horror, that I could not contain myself 
before | had denied my confession, which I did, though I saw nothing 
but death before me, choosing rather death with a quiet conscience 
than tolivein such horror which I could not suffer. When upon deny- 
ing my confession, | was committed to close prison, where I have en- 
joyed more felicity in spirit a thousand times than I did in my enlarge- 
ment. And now, may it please your honours, your declarant having 
in part given your honours a description of my condition, do leave it 
to your honours’ pious and judicious discretions to take pity and com- 
passion on my young and tender years ; to act and do with me as the 
Lord above and your honours shall see good, having no friend but the 
Lord to plead my cause for me; not being guilty in the least measure 
of the crime of witchcraft, nor any other sin that deserves death from 
man; and your puor and humble declarant shall for ever pray, as she 
is bound in duty, for your honours’ happiness in this life, and eternal 
felicity in the world to come—so prays your honours’ declarant, 
“ MARGARET JACOBS,” 


The poor wretch wrote the following letter to her father after her 
grandfather's execution :— 

“ From the dungeon in Salem prison, 
August 20th, 1692. 

“ Honoured I'ather,—After my humble duty remembered to you, 
hoping of the Lord in your good health, as blessed be God I enjoy, 
though in abundance of affliction, being close confined here in a loath- 
some dungeon; the Lord look down in merey upon me, not knowing 
how soon I shall be put to death by means of the afflicted persons ; 
my grandfather having suffered already and all his estate seized for the 
king. ‘The reason of my confinement is this: —I having through the 
magistrates’ threatenings and my own vile and wretched heart con- 
fessed several things contrary to my conscience and knowledge, though 
to the wounding of my own soul (the Lord pardon me for it); buat oh 
the terrors of a wounded conscience who can bear? But blessed be 
the Lord, he would not let me go on in my sins, but in mercy, I hope, 
to my soul would not suffer me to keep it any longer, but I was forced 
to confess the truth of all before the magistrates, who would not be- 
lieve me; but it is their pleasure to put me in here, and God knows 
how soon I shall be put to death. Dear father, let me beg your 
prayers to the Lord on my behalf, and send us a joyful and happy 
meeting in heaven. My mother, poor woman, is very crazy, and re- 
members her kind love to you, and to uncle, viz. D. A. So leaving 
you to the protection of the Lord, I rest your dutiful daughter, 

MARGARET JACOBS,” 


The fate of Mr. Burroughs sent a thrill of horror through the whole 
community, which it required all the art and sophistry of the board of 
ministers to calm. He was a highly educated man, had received the 
honours of Harward University in 1670, of a spotless life, and no charge 
of inconsistency as a minister of the gospel had ever been attempted to 
be brought against him. On the day before his execution, the anfor 
tunate Margaret Jacobs obtained permission to visit him, when she 
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made a full acknowledgment of her perjury and prayed his forgive- 
ness. This he freely gave her, and spent some time in prayer with 
her. When the hour arrived for his execution, “ he was carried in a 
court with other convicts from the jail, which is supposed to have stood 
on the northern corner of County and St. Peter’s streets, the procession 
probably passing down St. Peter’s into Essex street, and thence onward 
to the rocky elevation called “ Gallows hill,” about an eighth of a mile 
towards Danvers, beyond the head of Federal-street, where the execu- 
tions took place. “ While Mr. Burroughs was on the ladder” a con- 
temporary writer observes, “ he made a speech for the clearing of his 
innocency with such solemn and serious expressions as were to the ad- 
miration of all present; his prayer was so well worded, and uttered 
with such composedness, and such fervency of spirit, as was very 
affecting, and drew tears from many, so that it seemed to some that 
the spectators would hinder the execution,” ‘To meet and turn back 
this state of feeling, the accusers cried out that they saw the evil being 
standing behind him in the shape of a black man, and dictating every 
word he uttered. And the [in]famous Cotton Mather rode round in 
the crowd on horseback, haranguing the people, and saying that it was 
not to be wondered at that Mr. Burroughs appeared so well, for that 
the devil often transformed himself into an angel of light. This artful 
declaration, together with the outeries and assertions of the accusers, 
had the intended effect upon the fanatical multitude, When the body 
was cut down, it was dragged by the rope to a hollow place excavated 
between the rocks, stripped of its garments, and then covered with 
clothes that had belonged to some poor wretch previously executed, 
thrown with two others into the hole, trampled down by the mob, and 
finally left uncovered,”’* 

The case of Rebecca Nurse affords a glaring instance of judicial op- 
pression, unsurpassed by any of the acts of Judge Jeffries. The jury 
having heard no evidence worthy of the name, returned a verdict of 
‘Not guilty.”” Immediately upon hearing it, the malignant and fiend- 
like accusers uttered a loud outery in open court! The judges were 
overcome by the general clamour, and intimidated from the faithful 
discharge of their sacred duty. ‘They expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the verdict. One of the judges declared his disapprobation with 
great vehemence, another said she should be indicted anew, and the 
Chief Justice intimated to the jury that they had overlooked one im- 
portant piece of evidence, It was this ;—during the trial, a woman 
named Hobbs, who had confessed herself a witch, was brought into 
court, and as she entered, the prisoner turned towards her and said, 
«What! do you bring her? she is one ofus.” The jury were thus 
prevailed upon to go out again; they soon returned, pronouncing the 

yoor old woman “ Guilty.” After her conviction, she addressed the fol- 
herbs note to the judges :— 

«“ These presents do humbly show to the honoured court and jury 
that I being informed that the jury brought me in guilty upon my 
saying that goodwife Hobbs and her daughter were of our company, 
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but I intended no otherways, than as they were prisoners with us, and 
therefore did then and yet do judge them not legal evidence against 
their fellow prisoners. And I being something hard of hearing and full 
of grief, none informing me how the court took up my words, and 
therefore had no opportunity to declare wha I intended when I said 
they were of our company, Resecca NURSE.” 


The governor, it appears, wished to grant her a reprieve, but on dis- 
covering his intention, the accusers renewed their outcries against her, 
and on the earnest persuasion of his clerical and lay advisers, gave 
orders for her execution, which took place within a few weeks after 
her conviction. 

The case of Giles Cory was also an aggravated example of cruelty. 
He was a communicant of the “ First [congregational] Church” in 
Danvers, and probably one of Mr. Burroughs’ supporters. When he 
saw that trial was a mere mockery, he indignantly refused to plead to 
the indictment, nor could the threat of the torture change his resolu- 
tion. He was accordingly conveyed to the press, under the agony of 
which he expired. His executioners showed a refinement of cruelty 
during the moments of his suffering. ‘The New England historian re- 
cords that “as his aged frame yielded to the dreadful pressure, his 
tongue was protruded from his mouth, The demon who presided over 
the torture drove it back again with the point of his cane ;” and adds, 
with an earnestness which does him honour,—* The heart of man 
once turned to cruelty seems, like the fleshed tiger, to gather new fury 
in the mere exercise of ferocity.””* ' 

The following touching narrative left by “a respectable citizen of 
Charlestown,” near Boston, will afford a view of the common methods 
of examination; though in many cases a simple accusation from a 
‘‘ possessed” person was sufficient to procure a verdict of guilty. 


May 24, 1693. 

“| having heard some days that my wife was accused of witchcraft, 
being much disturbed at it, by advice went to Salem village to see if 
the afflicted knew her. We arrived there on the 24th of May; it 
happened to be a day appointed for examination. Accordingly, soon 
after our arrival, Mr. Hatham, Mr. Curwin, &c., went to the meeting 
house, which was the place appointed for that work. The minister 
began with prayer, and having taken care to get a convenient place, I 
observed that the afflicted were two girls of about ten years old, and 
two or three others of about eighteen; one of the girls talked most, 
and could discern more than the rest. 

“‘ The prisoners were called in one by one, and as they came in 
were cried out at. ‘The prisoners were placed about seven or eight 
feet from the justices and the accusers, between the justices and them; 
the prisoners were ordered to stand right before the justices, with an 
officer appointed to hold each hand lest they should therewith afflict 
them ; and the prisoners’ eyes must be constantly on the justices; for 
if they looked on the afflicted they would either fall into fits or ery out 
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of being hurt by them. After an examination of the prisoners, who it 
was afflicted these girls, &c., they were put upon saying the Lord’s 


Prayer as a trial of their guilt. After the afflicted seemed to be out of 


their fits,they would look steadfastly on some one person, and frequently 
not speak ; and then the justices said they were struck dumb ; and after 
a little time would speak again, then the justices said to the accusers, 
‘Which of you will go and “touch the prisoner at the bar?’ Then the 
most courageous would adventure, but before they bad made three 
steps, would ordinarily fall down as in a fit; the justices ordered that 
they should be taken up, and carried to the prisoner, that she might 
touch them, and as soon as they were touched by the accused, the jus- 
tices would say, “ They are well,” —before I could discern any alteration, 
by which I observed ‘that the justices understood the manner of it. 
Thus far I was only as a spectator; my wile also was there part of the 
time, but no notice was taken of her by the afflicted, except once or 
twice they came to her and asked her name, But J, having an op- 
portunity to discourse Mr. Hale (with whom I had formerly acquaint- 
ance), | took his advice what I had best do, and desired of him that I 
might have an opportunity to speak with her that accused my wife ; 
which he promised should be, | acquainting him that I reposed my 
trust in him, ~Accordingly, he came to me after the examination was 
over, and told me I had now an opportunity to speak with the said 
accuser, Abigail Williams, a girl eleven or twelve years old; but that 
we could not be in private at Mr. Parris’s house, as he had promised 
me; we went therefore into the ale-house, where an Indian man 
attended us, who it seems was one of the afflicted; to him we gave 
some cider ; he showed several scars that seemed as if they had been 
long there, and showed them as done by witchcraft, and acquainted 
us that his wife, who also was a slave, was imprisoned for witchcraft, 
And now instead of one accuser they all came in, and began to tumble 
down like swine; and then three women were called in to attend 
them. We inthe room were all at a stand to see who they would 
ery out of; but in a short time they cried out «Cary ;’ and immedi- 
ately after a warrant was sent from the justices to bring my wife be- 
fore them, who were sitting in a chamber near by waiting for this. 
Being brought before the justices, her chief accusers were two girls. 
My wife declared to the justices, that she never had any knowledge 
of them before that day. She was forced to stand with her arms 
stretched out. I requested that I might hold one of her hands, but it 
was denied me; then she desired me to wipe the tears from her eyes, 
and the sweat rom her face, which I did; then she desired she might 
lean herself on me, saying she should faint. Justice Hathorn replied, 
she had strength enough to torment these persons, and she should have 
strength enough to stand. I speaking something against their cruel 
proceedings, they commanded me to be silent, or else I should be 
turned out of the room, The Indian before-mentioned was also 
brought in to be one of her accusers; being come in, he now (when 
before the justices) fell down and tumbled about like a hog, but said 
nothing. ‘The justices asked the girls who afflicted the Indian ; they 
answered ‘she,’ (meaning my wife,) and that she now lay upon him ; 
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the justices ordered her to touch him in order to his cure, but her head 
must be turned another way, lest instead of curing she should make 
him worse by her looking on him, her hand being guided to take hold 
of his; but the Indian took hold of her hand and pulled her down on 
the floor in a barbarous manner; then his hand was taken off, and her 
hand put on his hand the cure was quickly wrought. 1 being ex- 
tremely troubled at their inhuman dealings, uttered a hasty speech 
‘that God would take vengeance on them, and desired that God 
would deliver us out of the hands of unmerciful men.’ Then her 
mittimus was writ. I did with difficulty and charge obtain the liberty 
of a room, but no beds in it; if there had been, could have taken but 
little rest that night. She was committed to Boston prison ; but 1 ob- 
tained a habeas corpus to remove her to Cambridge prison, which is in 
our county of Middlesex. Having been there one night, next morning 
the jailer put irons on her legs (having received such a command), the 
weight of them was about eight pounds; these irons and her other 
afflictions soon brought her into convulsion fits, so that I thought she 
would have died that night. I sent to entreat that the irons might be 
taken off: but all entreaties were in vain if it would have saved her 
life, so that in this condition she must continue. The trials at Salem 
coming on, I went thither, to see how things were managed ; and find- 
ing that the spectre evidence was there received, together with idle, 
if not malicious stories against people's lives, I did easily perceive 
which way the rest would go; for the same evidence that served for 
one would serve for all the rest. I acquainted her with her danger ; 
and that if she were carried to Salem to be tried, | feared she would 
never return. [ did my utmost that she might have her trial in her 
own county. 1 with several others petitioning the judge for it, and 
were put in hopes of it, but I soon saw so much that I understood 
thereby it was not intended, which put me upon consulting the means 
of her escape ; which through the goodness of God was effected, and 
she got to Rhode Island, but soon found herself not safe when there, 
by reason of the pursuit after her ; from thence she went to New York 
along with some others that had escaped their cruel hands, where we 
found his excellency Benjamin Fletcher, Esq., governor, who was very 
courteous to us. After this some of my goods were seized in a friend's 
hands with whom I had left them, and myself imprisoned by the 
sheriffand kept in custody half day, and then dismissed ; but to speak 
of their usage of the prisoners and the inhumanity shown to them at 
the time of their execution no sober Christian could bear! They had 
also ¢ trials of cruel mockings,’ which is the more heinous, considering 
what a people for religion—Z mean the profession of tt—we have been ; 
those that suffered being many of them church members, and most of 
them unspotted in their conversation, till their adversary the devil took 
up this method for accusing them. JONATHAN Cary.” 


“Every idle rumour,” writes Mr. Upham, “everything that the 
gossip of the credulous, or the fertile memories of the malignant could 
produce, that had an unfavourable bearing upon the prisoner, however 
foreign it might be from the indictment, was allowed to be brought in 
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evidence before the jury. A child between five and six years of age 
was arrested and put into prison. Children were encouraged to be- 
come witnesses against their parents, and parents against their children, 

It was the worst feature in these transactions, that they were first 
instigated, and then vigorously prosecuted by the clergy. Such is the 
testimony of the most prejudiced native historians. ‘ ‘They took the 
lead in the whole transaction,” writes Mr. Upham. “ As the supposed 

ents of all the mischief belonged to the supernatural or spiritual 
world, which has ever been considered their peculiar province, it-was 
thought that the assistance and co-operation of ministers were parti- 
cularly appropriate and necessary. It has been mentioned that the 
government consulted the ministers of Boston and the vicinity, after 
the execution of the first person convicted, and previous to the trial of 
the others, and that they returned a positive and earnest recommen- 
dation to “ proceed in the good work.’* 


(To be continued.) 


CHURCH MATTERS. ¢ 


THE PRESENT. TEMPER OF THE INDEPENDENT 
DISSENTERS. 


WHEN one considers the remarkable admissions which are made 
by dissenters of all denominations, it would surely be but na- 
tural to expect, that any objections they feel to the system of 
an established religion should be expressed with great mildness 
and diffidence of their own judgment. In numbers, in wealth, 
in efficiency, in piety, and in zeal they acknowledge themselves 
to be in a lamentably declining condition. If, then, they speak 
of the church at all, one might suppose it would be in tones of 
humiliation. Even if they imagine our spiritual condition to be 
little better than their own, the confessions they are continually 
making of their own state should make them cautious of pro- 
voking comparison with others. So far, however, from this 
being the case, nothing is more certain than that the dissenters 
display a far more bitter and deadly hostility to the church now, 
than when the spiritual condition of their own communion was 
healthier, and their external circumstances were more prosperous 
and thriving. Instead of concentrating all their efforts upon 
recovering the spirituality they confess themselves to have lost, 
the one absorbing desire of their heart seems to be, by all means, 


* Upham, p. 89. 

+ The reader is requested to correct the following errata in the last Namber :— 
P. 102, bottom, “commonly” has been misplaced ; it should stand in the last line 
before “entertained”—p. 103, line 7, for “ gleam” read “ glean” —p. 108, line 12, Sor 
“ manifest,” read “ not manifest.” 
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lawful and unlawful, by violence, by misrepresentation, by 
downright falsehood and calumny, to destroy the church—to 
lower it in the estimation of those millions, whom they them- 
selves have no means of instructing,—and to reduce it to the thral- 
dom and degradation of that voluntary system, to whose miser- 
able heart-breaking inefficiency and feebleness they themselves 
are continually bearing witness. It seems quite a duty to in- 
form churchmen of the line dissenters are now taking. Their 
main object is to dis-establish the church—first in lreland—and 
by the + rib of the Irish church to pave the way (as they 
assuredly will if they succeed) for the destruction of the aie 
of England. ‘To effect this great object they are unceasing in 
the publication of cheap tracts and magazines. The Congrega- 
tional Union has two official organs—The Christian Witness 
(price threepence) and The Christian’s Penny Magazine. Both 
magazines boast of very large circulation. ‘The Penny Maga- 
zine professes to issue upwards of 100,000 copies monthly. 
They both display a fair share of editorial cleverness. They 
contain a good deal of the sort of matter likely to prove popular 
and attractive among the persons for whose reading they are 
designed: but above all, they manifest the most bitter and 
deadly enmity against the church. Dr. Massie’s disgraceful 
slanders and misstatements, which have been so well exposed 
in former numbers of the British Magazine, were reprinted in 
the pages of the Christian Witness—and since their falsehood | 
has been proved, not a line of apology or retractation has ap- 
peared. The Penny Magazine is edited by the same person 
who edits the Christian Witness. It was commenced in January 
last. In the first number appeared a paper, which is stated to 
have been originally issued by a tract society in Appledore. 
As this little tract, small as it is, has created a discussion among 
the dissenters, which has served still more clearly to manifest 
their present temper, and as it is really a sign of the times that 
such a performance can be tolerated, not to say admired, by 
persons who profess to be a Christian community, it seems ad- 
visable to insert it here. 


“WHY I DARE NOT CONFORM TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


“T, Because it is not a proper scriptural church, but a political 
system instituted by worldly men for worldly ends, and is altogether 
a worldly body. 

“TI prove this, first, from the Articles of the Church itself, which 
say, ‘ The visible church is a congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly ad- 
ministered according to Christ's ordinance.’ Now the Church of King- 
land is a society formed by Act of Parliament, and made up of all 
sorts of people. The ministers, or priests, as they are profanely called, 
are very few of them faithful men. Puseyism, or Popery, in place of 
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the pure word of God, is preached in many of the buildings ignorantly 
called churches ; while a rite similar to the Lord’s supper, which 

pists and churchmen call the sacrament, and try to persuade men 
(oh, awful delusion !) will, if properly given and taken, save the soul, 
is offered to people the most wicked, therefore it cannot be a true 
church, our accusers themselves being judges. How can I, then, dare 
to belong to it? But not only I say, Out of thine own mouth do I 
judge thee. 

“ But that it is no church I prove, secondly, from the Bible. Christ 
says, ‘ My kingdom is not of this world ;’ but the Church of England 
plainly is. The state ruler, even if living in the grossest vice is its 
honoured head ; its order and rule, its faith and ordinances, are all 
laid down by common law; its officers, high and low, are all appointed, 
and paid, and governed by the state, like the police; while who are 
its members the law determines, and not the Bible. Can I dare to be- 
long to it? The parsons trade for ‘/ivings’ as dealers in a market, 
and keep, or exchange, or sell the souls of a parish like worldly goods. 
The Queen’s prime minister adds to his power and party in parlia- 
ment, whether Whig or Tory, by making the bishops, and giving them 
everything worldly ; while luxurious lords and fox-hunting ‘squires, 
as ignorant of real religion as the heathen, ofttimes put, for com- 
panionship in sin, men of like minds and habits with themselves, into 
a parish pulpit, to blind by their teaching, and deprave by their ex- 
ample, the poor slaves of their spiritual power : so it is clear, that if, 
for my soul's sake, I wish to find a true church, I dare not join this 
unchristian system, but look to the Dissenters. 

“II, Because it claims to rule my conscience, which my Bible tells 
me is wrong ; it bids me reverence and obey, as a Christian teacher, 
without doubting his authority or questioning his teaching, a man, it 
may be, of bad character, ignorant of, and, perhaps, hating, the gos- 
pel, who has sought the office merely for bread, and been put into it 
by the man to whom the state has given the power of putting a parson 
over a parish, without giving me a voice in the matter, and forbids 
my hearing the pure gospel fully preached by men plainly called by 
the Holy Ghost, but not in bondage by government hire: so this no- 
minal church makes what aman preaches to be of less matter than 
who appoints him; puts its own authority higher than Christ's, who 
warns us not to hear false teachers ; and perils precious souls by hiring 
the blind to lead the blind, so as for both to fall into the ditch. How 
can I dare to uphold such claims ? 

«III, Because I take my Bible as my rule of faith. The Church 
of England pretends to have power to decree rites and ceremonies, 
and authority in matters of faith; therefore Queen Elizabeth dared 
her clergy to believe or preach but as she ordered; and even now, 
every one of them is bound to sign and swear to what half of them 
doubt and none obey. Were kings inspired and infallible, or were 
the Bible sent only to them, there might be some excuse; but our 
Lord tells us to ‘ search the Scriptures’ for ourselves; and Paul, that 
‘they are able to make wise unto salvation, through faith.’ Men have 
their own ends to answer who tell us to listen, before the Bible, to 
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those they have bribed and schooled themselves ; and the sooner I free 
myself from the ungodly imposition the better. 

«“1V. Because of its trifling ceremonies, such as bowing towards 
the east, praying in a white gown and preaching in a black; going 
from the desk to what is impiously called the altar to read the com- 
munion service ; signing the form of the cross in baptism ; kneeling to 
take the Lord’s Supper; and often changing the posture in divine 
service, which appear childish and trifling, a religious mummery, or 
an irreligious formalism, and not a worship of Him who ‘is a Spirit, 
and must be worshipped (with the heart) in spirit and in truth.’ 

«“V. Because it teaches the awful untruth that ts ministers can save 
souls by baptism! This is solemnly avowed before God when a babe 
is christened, as people paganly term it, and is taught the poor child 
ever after: an impious and deadly heresy, as those will feel with horror 
when the souls they are blinding shall accuse them as their eternal 
destroyers before their just and common Judge! Besides, it makes 
sponsors ‘ promise three things,’ which are so strictly divine, that were 
they not in heathenish darkness they would shudder to say. For a 
church to ask such lying promises, is a deadly crime against the par- 
ties, against the truth, and against God. 

“VI, Again; in order to gain power for its priests, it exceeds the 
sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, whom God destroyed in anger, 
only because they assumed to be priests; but this church makes its 
ministers assume to be God, for in the rite of confirmation and ordi- 
nation, its lord bishop (poor, sinning, mitred mortal !) pretends to give 
the Holy Ghost. O what a fearful mockery !—what an awful sin! 

“VII. Again; by the absolution service a poor dying criminal is 
led to think that the minister's reading a form of pardon gives him a 
passport to a happy eternity ; and the minister, perhaps, is himself 
befooled to think that he can pardon sin—an error which we who know 
the truth can only look upon with agony, when we think that many, 
trusting to it rather than to Christ, may find their awful mistake when 
they open their eyes in hell! 

“VIII. Lastly ; I might condemn its teaching us transubstantiation, 
its excommunicating good men of other churches, and its forbidding 
me to hear the gospel ; but these are nothing to the evil of the Burial 
Service, which has often been read over the corpse of an atheist, an 
infidel, a thief, a drunkard, a prostitute, as though it were that of an 
eminent Christian ; and the holy God is defied to his face by a man, 
daring to call himself a minister of Christ, thanking him for taking a 
reprobate to glory! What an outrage on religion! What a lie to 
souls! What ashame to Christ! ‘O Father, forgive them, for an 
know not what they do.’ Now, can I, as a Christian, belong to suc 
a church ? Appledore T. 8.” 


Now, it is to be remembered, that there are some of the dis- 
senters who have been labouring of late to conciliate unsettled 
and foolish churchmen, and by means of wonderful professions 
of liberality, and a temporary cessation of hostilities, to persuade 
them o join the Evangelical Alliance. That the real and pri- 
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mary object of the Evangelical Alliance is, to further the schemes 
of Presbyterian intolerance, and to prepare the way for the re- 
storation of the solemn league and covenant, seems as certain as 
anything can be. Some few churchmen, who appear to have been 
born with an organic and intrinsical propensity to dissent, and 
have been all their lives ready, on every occasion, to fraternize 
with every one that came forward to propound schemes of com- 
prehension, were no doubt unable to see into the real designs of 
the originators. Among the independents, also, it may be be- 
lieved, that many thought only of the dazzling visions of Chris- 
tian harmony which the advocates of the Alliance held before 
their imaginations, and did not take time to consider the use to 
which skilful hands could turn such an organization. Some, 
however, appear to have seen through the affair at once, and to 
have determined to have nothing to do with it. Another class 
of dissenters,—far from ill-disposed men,—seemed rather to have 
been occupied with the means such a project seemed likely to 
afford of conciliating and ultimately drawing over churchmen ; 
whether they were blind to the designs of the presbyterians, oer 
were indifferent to them, is uncertain. Some good people have 
a natural taste for manceuvring. If they can light upon a round- 
about piece of crookedness, they will never take the straight and 
direct road. And, partly from force of habit, and partly from 
confidence in their own skill and dexterity, the last thing that 
seems to occur to their minds is, that any one can see through 
their contrivances, much less succeed in out-manceuvring them. 
To such persons plain speaking is naturally distasteful. It dis- 
concerts them. They are fidgeted, and annoyed,—even when 
it is employed by their own friends, and for the promotion of 
their own cause. They prefer management. Of course, as this 
is a disease incident to human nature, there will be persons 
of this temperament among the dissenters, and Sir Culling E. 
Smith, (the contriver of the order of Protestant Jesuits,) seems 
to be one of them. An amiable man, but a profound admirer of 
the arts of Jesuitical peace-making, it is hard to say, whether such 
a production as the Appledore tract would give him more annoy- 
ance, on account of the impolitic bitterness of its style and 
matter, or on account of its appearance in the Christian Penny 
Magazine being so very ill-timed, and the official organ of the 
Congregational Union saying the very things he did not want it 
to say, just at the precise moment when he was most anxious 
for the success of his darling scheme of enticing a certain descrip- 
tion of clergymen to join the Evangelical Alliance. Altogether 
this Appledore tract was an untoward affair, and Sir Culling E. 
Smith considered it necessary to remonstrate, and to guard him- 
self and the grand alliance from being identified with it. This 
is not our construction of his proceedings. He wrote a letter to 
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Dr. Campbell, the editor of the Penny Magazine, (and of the 
Christian Witness also), and at the same time, he sent a copy 
of his letter to the Patriot. This produced a lengthy corre- 
spondence, which Dr. Campbell has printed in the Christian 
Witness, for February and April, 1846. Dr. Campbell's: prefa- 
tory remarks to the correspondence are worth transcribing : 


“ The following correspondence involves great principles, affecting 
both the kingdom of Christ and the present duty of British Dissenters. 
On these points, as is most meet for men in our position, our minds 
are fully made up. Our views are already before the country, and, at 
all hazards, we are prepared to abide by them. Such views repre- 
sent the full average opinions of the English Independent body, or they 
do not. If they do, there is an end of the matter ; if they do not— 
that fact being first proved—let measures be taken to harmonize the 
views of the Editorship with those of the community.” 


Now this is extremely remarkable language. The Appledore 
tract—matter and manner—is,—in the judgment of the person 
selected to be the conductor of the official organs of the Con- 
gregational Union,—not only a fair representation of the full ave- 
rage opinions of the English Independent body, but is, in fact, just 
the sort of writing which he thinks it the “ present duty” of 
British Dissenters to disseminate among the class who stand in 
need of penny literature. But this by the way—only it is to be 
hoped the reader will bear it in mind. Dr. Campbell proceeds: 


“To us it seems clear that Sir Culling intended so to time the ap- 
pearance of his letter that it might minister to the meetings of the Grand 
Alliance, to be successively held in London, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, all of which were to take place long before the appearance of 
the February Witness. If on this ground, the worthy baronet had 
not considered the matter to be pressing, he would, doubtless, have 
preferred the medium of the Witness to that of the Patriot, as more 
adapted to subserve his purposes.” 


Now, it seems plain from the letter of Sir Culling E. Smith, 
(the reader shall judge for himself) that he does not altogether 
approve of every peculiarity in the system of independency. He 
would like a little more of liturgical form—a little less of inde- 
pendency, and an approach to such union as the episcopalian 
system produces—he would like the theory of admission by 
vote to church membership modified. This last, perhaps, is the 
turning point—for there are parties, it seems, who have no ob- 
jection to chanting and intoning the Gregorians,—and, as far 
as the Congregational Union succeeds, the isolation of churches 
must be very considerably modified. But to alter the demoera- 
tical character of dissent is quite another matter, and it did not 
require the shrewdness of the Editor of the Christian Witness 
to discover, that such a notion is as uncongenial to the full ave- 
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rage opinion of the interest, as the tenderness of Sir C. E. Smith 
for our episcopalian prejudices is foreign from their full average 
temper, and his hopes of gaining thousands of churchmen by 
management, are visionary and romantic. The letter of Sir C. E. 
Smith, however, shall speak for itself: 


“ Sir Culling Eardley Smith, Bart., to the Editor of the 
Christian Witness. 


“ Torquay, Devon, Dee. 25. 

My pear Sir,—Your specimen number of the 
Penny Macazine has reached me. My most cordial good wishes 
attend your attempt. I am sure that there is abundant room for such 
a publication ; and the cause of the universal church cannot but be 
served by giving a wide publicity to those Congregational peculiarities 
(truths, as I believe,) with which the Lord has entrusted us. 

“ But your disposition is too generous and candid to object to hear 
faults; and you will allow me to say why I do most deeply lament 

our having reprinted the tract on the Church of England, in page 12. 
t is, resp ney aggressive on a sister Protestant community; and | 
deprecate this, first, because it is not the way to attain truth; and, 
secondly, because it is the way to produce alienation among brethren. 

“Tt is not the way to attain to truth; for you are, I am sure, too 
large-minded to suppose that all truth resides with us as Congrega- 
tionalists. We have our portion of peculiar truth, no doubt; but so, 
I am persuaded, have Episcopalians. If we meet in the spirit of love, 
we shall not only stir up one another in attachment to the common 
truth, but also interchange peculiar truth. 1 need not say how 
ardently I desire to see certain portions of truth, in which I think 
Episcopalians are behind us, introduced into that system ; and certain 
equivocal parts (to say the least) of the formularies of the Prayer- 
book expunged. But I am not less hopeful to see some introduction 
of Episcopalian truth among ourselves. Will any impartial man say 
that the total absence of the liturgical element from our services, that 
the all-but isolation of our churches from each other in matters of 
discipline, and the theory of admission by vote to the membership of 
the church,—that these things among others, do not require some 
modification? Now if our people are taught to regard the whole 
Episcopalian system as antagonist to their own, what prejudices are 
likely to be fostered !—in other words, what losers of truth we are 
likely to be! But in the second place, love is as much a duty as the 
attainment of truth. It is more, it is the greatest privilege and joy of 
the Christian. Wholesale aggression on other communities is fatal to 
affection. Look at some of the expressions in the article which you 
have endorsed. The Church of England is said to be wholly ‘a poli- 
tical system,’ ‘altogether a worldly body ; ‘the ministers, or priests, 
as they are profanely called, are very few of them faithful men;’ 
‘ buildings ignorantly called churches; ‘a rite similar to the Lord’s 
supper, which Papists and Churchmen call the sacrament.’ Now some 
of these statements are not true. It is not historically true that the 


Church of England is ‘a political system, instituted by worldly men, 
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for worldly ends.’ That worldly men have used it for their worldly 
purposes; that they have restricted it from self-reformation, and 
stereotyped it in the imperfect state in which all Protestant churches 
came out of the great apostasy in the sixteenth century, is perfectly 
true. But it is not less true that it was instituted by religious men. 
Henry VIII. could never have made the Thirty-nine Articles.. 
Charles II. enforced liturgical uniformity, but neither a Stuart nor a 
Tudor made the Liturgy. The Canons themselves, objectionable as 
they are, were not made by worldly men in the sense of non-eccle- 
siastical men. It is feeding a vulgar error to represent the Established 
Church as nothing more than a construction of crafty politicians, I 
will not go through the other points, for I do not wish to discuss de- 
tails, though I might protest against the evangelical clergy being re- 
presented as a ‘ very few faithful men,’ and against the unjust obloquy 
cast on the names applied by our brethren to places of worship, to the 
Lord’s supper, &c. But supposing these allegations to be as true as 
they are questionable, is this the way to deal with systems loved by our 
brother Protestants? Can it do otherwise than repel Churchmen from 
that fraternal union which I know you desire to witness as much as my- 
self? If Churchmen were to string together as many injurious epithets 
as they could collect, to describe the imperfections of the Congrega- 
tional order, overlooking what is good in our system, and heading the 
whole, ‘Why I dare not become a Congregational Dissenter,’ would 
not you naturally exclaim, ‘How bigoted! how one-sided!’ and why 
is that commendable in a Dissenter which would be bigoted in a 
Churchman ? 

“Forgive me, my dear Dr. Campbell, for taking this liberty with. 
you. You are too good and too generous to suppose that I am indif- 
ferent to my principles, or would compliment them away to gain a 
reputation for candour. I agree with you, heart and soul, in adher- 
ing, among imperfect systems, to our own, as the best. I deprecate 
the connexion of Church and State as much as ever I did; and I be- 
lieve it will be a blessed day for the evangelical clergy, for the country, 
and for the world, for the Church ‘of England’ and for the church 
‘in England,’ when every section of the church shall cease to be con- 
trolled by the civil power. But this will never be effected by violent 
assaults on the Church as established. Diatribes against religious 
errors in the Episcopalian system will not convince statesmen, and 
will only irritate Churchmen. Men of the world hate Methodism quite 
as tnuch as they do Puseyism ; and, do what you will, you will never 
make Parliament so much more sound than the clergy, as to separate 
Church and State for the sake of religion. Men ‘ not of the world’ 
will be repelled by harshness, and will cling the closer to their system 
the more you attack it. No, dear Sir, with reference to our peculiar 
views as Dissenters, as well as to our common views as Christians, our right 
course seems to be, to tighten the bonds between believers, not to repel them 
Srom our fellowship. 1 am persuaded that in so doing, we are not only 
obeying Christ, but are taking the best course to promote our distinctive 
principles so far as they are correct. If the establishment of religion be 
agreeable to God, the union of his people will strengthen the principle. 
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If the contrary, it will produce the result which we, according to our 
present light, desire. Will you not, my dear Sir, with your large heart 
and your powerful pen, thus join issue with the ¢housands of devoted 
Churchmen who are prepared to meet us in a cordial spirit? For the 
glory of our common Saviour, and in the name of all that is dear to us 
in our common as well as our peculiar principles, | implore you to do so. 

“ Repeating my cordial wishes for the success both of the WiITNEss 
and the Penny MaGazing, believe me, my dear Sir, your faithful ser- 
vant and brother in the Lord, Cutting Earpiey Smits.” 

“ The Rev. Dr. Campbell.” 


Dr. Campbell might well feel that this letter brought the 
question to a very narrow compass. ‘ Our views,” he says, 
“are already before the country,’—and adds, fairly enough : 
“ Such views represent the full average opinions of the English 
Independents, or they do not. If they do, there is an end of the 
matter; if they do not—that fact being first proved—let 
measures be taken to harmonize the views of the editorship with 
those of the community.” Nothing could be more reasonable. 
The official literary organ of the interest must represent its full 
average opinions. If not, a more just representation must be 
given by another editor. The question was—Whether they 
did not represent them already ?—whether, in fact, there was 
any Céiinihentite party who would sympathize with Sir C. E. 
Smith? On these points, it is plain that Dr. Campbell had not 
a shadow of doubt. He knew the feelings of the great mass of 
dissenters, and that the Appledore tract was just the sort of 
writing palatable to them in their present temper. How could 
the admirers of Dr. Massies’ performance feel otherwise than 
pleased with the spirit of the tract from Appledore? Was it 
to be believed that the conference of Crosby Hall,—the men 
who in 1845 declared to the Irish Roman Catholics that they 
were ready to contend by their side, and never to remit their promised 
efforts to remove from them the incubus of the Protestant church,* 
—should, in 1846, join the party who would condemn the 
Appledore tract, because it was aggressive on a sister Protestant 
community? Dr. knew the real position of both 


parties in the Interest when he penned his reply. After a few 
preliminary sentences, he proceeds :— 


“If you, Sir Culling, are right, I am in a very serious error. Our 
views on this subject, as set forth in your letter, are én all points 
antagonist ; and the magnitude of our difference is not diminished b 
the fact that mine are, I think, not likely to be changed. They have 
not been lightly taken up; and they will, I believe, be laid down only 
with life. They are the growth of a quarter of a century. Can a 


* The address to’ the Irish Roman Catholics from the Crosby Hall Conference 
was printed in the British Magazine, July, 1845, p. 72. 
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third of this period be claimed for the principles of some of my 
censors ? Again, these views, right or wrong, constitute a vital ele- 
ment in my editorial policy. So long as it shall be my honour to hold 
the high and honourable office to which the voice of my brethren has 
called me, the views you ‘lament’ will be steadily and strenuously 
propagated in the organs it is my privilege to conduct. So long as 
they are guided by the hand that created them, they will continue, 
with ever-augmenting force and earnestness, to testify against the prin- 
ciple of all ecclesiastical establishments. Had I a thousand voices, they 
should all be strained to the uttermost to proclaim their evils! Had 
I ten thousand lives, with the powers of the united hierarchy of 
heaven, I would spend the one in exerting the other to effect a sepa- 
ration between the kingdoms of this world and the kingdom of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! | 
« But 1 must now address myself to your letter. The tract, as you 
are aware, was not original, but a reprint from the series of the Con- 
gregational Tract Society, at Appledore, Devon—a body which has 
rendered no inconsiderable service to the cause of truth, and whose 
committee comprises some of the principal ornaments of our community. 
The tract is undoubtedly ‘ aggressive,’ and to me this was its chief 
recommendation. A position purely defensive has been long tried, and 
with what success is but too well known to the world.” 


This is the writing of one who knew and felt he had his 
rerty with him. The admission that the declining state of the 
issenting interest was the cause which had compelled them to 
resort to this violently aggressive style of controversy is not 
more remarkable than the statement, that the committee by 
whom the tract was drawn up and issued, comprised “some of 
the principal ornaments” of the independent body. 

Dr. Campbell proceeds; and his answer gives a curious pic- 
ture of the efforts that have been made to draw over churchmen 
to dissent, and clearly proves that the question between him 
and Sir C. E. Smith aad the manceuvring party, was not about 
the object, but the mode and the expediency. 


“ You, Sir Culling, however, deprecate this course, 

“Ist. ‘ Because it ts not the way to attain the truth? 

“The reason assumes what I hold is not the fact. With all 
respect, but, if possible, with still greater confidence, I affirm, that, on 
the only point in hand, I have a/ready attained the truth. Assuming 
this, I stood forth, not doubtfully to inquire, but earnestly to contend! 
Our ‘ portion of peculiar truth’ comprises everything essential to the 
conflict. 1 deny that English ‘ Episcopalians have’ the truth in this 
matter, You assume that they are ready to‘ meet in the spirit of 
love.’ I nowhere see a single proof of this assumption, but every- 
where the contrary. Here am I, in the borough of Finsbury, sur- 
rounded with clergy; I have dwelt the best part of twenty years in 
the midst of them; but not a man among them ever spoke to me, or 

ked at me; and so far as I know, they never mentioned my 
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name but to cast it out as evil! When are we to‘meet?’ Where? 
For what? Who is to make the first advance? They will not,—/ 
dare not. There is not among those my tmmediate neighbours, on 
all sides, even one whom I can look upon as a ‘ servant of the most 
high God, showing unto men the way of salvation !’ What ‘ common 
truth’ do these persons hold with me? Are these the men with 
whom I am to ‘exchange peculiar truth?’ Ah! we view each 
other’s ‘peculiar truth’ as men view poison. You ‘implore’ me ‘to 
join issue with the thousands of devoted churehmen who are pre- 
pared to meet us ina cordial spirit.’ Sir Culling, I am as a man that 
dreams; I am utterly confounded by such language! Do let me ask 
you what are the tokens of this glorious consummation? Where 
are those blessed throngs, those heaven-born thousands, whose 
souls pant, as the hart after the water-brooks, for closer communion 
with the ministers of Nonconformity? Oh! that I but knew where 
I might find them! Where shall I cast my eyes for even a mitigated 
manifestation of this glorious sight? To London? To Leeds? To 
Liverpool? To Manchester? To Bristol? To Leicester? To 
Birmingham? No! From all these the united voice of the entire 
Nonconformist ministry answers—emphatically answers—No! Is it 
in the provinces, in the smaller towns, villages, and rural districts of 
our land? Again Jet faithful pastors, of every name, and the worthy 
occupants of the Home Missionary field answer. They have answered ; 
they are constantly answering, and, with a voice of thunder, their 
reply is—No! 

“Sir Culling, when will an enthusiastic benevolence among a por- 
tion of the people of God give place to common sense? How long 
will they close their ears to sounds which the deaf might hear, and 
their eyes to sights which the blind might see? Is the voice of ex- 
perience to be for ever drowned by the self-excited plaudits of an 
unintelligent and misguided charity? With me, you will remember 
the night of the formation of the EVANGELICAL VoLuNTARY CHURCH 
Association, I remember it well. Your speech and your prophecy, 
to mention none other, are still sounding in my ears. By abstaining 
from politics, and abundantly drinking of the waters of charity, in 
discussing the great question of religious establishments, we were 
soon to be joined by hundreds and thousands and tens of thousands 
of godly episcopalians; and, at a day not very remote, Hurope was to 
stand astonished at the glorious spectacle of a dissolution in England 
between church and state! Shall I state the result? Did a single 
episcopalian join our ranks? Conducted in this spirit of nonpareil 
meekness, the project was likewise to rally around itself legions of the 
best portion of dissenters, the omnipotent swell of whose united 
strength was, with more than Old Ocean’s might, to bear down all 
opposition! Did those legions spring forth? Did the association 
put on that strength? Need I remind you, that, by both churchmen 
and dissenters, it was utterly neglected, and finished its inglorious 
career in a state of utter insolvency! Have you forgotten those for- 
lorn occasions which formed its death throes, when again and again 
you and [, with one or two other faithful spirits, who held out to the 
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last, met for counsel, when we could scarcely obtain a quorum? The 
periodical, too, the Voluntary; this must not be forgotten. This 
organ was to be thoroughly rounded off, exquisitely worked on all 
sides by the smoothest file of charity, burnished and polished with 
the best appliances of modern art! Well, and what was the result ? 
Did bishops bend over its pacific pages, and dignitaries devour its 
downy dissertations? Ah! the total of its sale, during half its span, 
for each month, would have formed a burthen which even an infant 
might almost have borne! And when a man of genius subsequently 
stepped forward to conduct it, whose sense and spirit, by exceeding 
his instructions, quickly doubled its circulation, the altered character 
of the journal alarmed you at Rome, and afterwards constrained you 
to utter a ‘lament’ as deep, and a remonstrance as earnest, as that 
which is now before me. What followed? ‘The Association came to 
a dead halt; the Voluntary was abandoned ; and the society, whose 
very infancy was overtaken by the accumulated frailties of old age, 
was thrown into a mesmeric sleep which will know no waking ! 

“ These things, Sir Culling, were done at your special instance ; 
and, by you their performance was made an express condition of foregoing 
avery large portion of the heavy debt which was owing to you as tls trea- 
surer. For these things you assigned as a reason your wish to facili- 
tate arrangements for the formation of a grand alliance, which, in 
committee, from the first, I took the liberty of frankly telling you I 
was confident was a grand delusion, and would turn out a grievous 
disappointment. I dwelt again and again, with all the earnestness 
of which I was capable, on the impossibility of conciliating the church 
of England, and the extreme folly of attempting it. Passing from the 
experience we had had in the Voluntary Association, I expatiated 
largely on the other great experiment which had just previously been 
made on the subject of Christian union, calling attention to its miser- 
able failure in so far as the church of England was concerned, and 
vehemently prophecying that in all future projects of a like kind the 
result would be the same. Being constrained to suffer myself to be 
placed on the executive committee of the union movement, I frequently 
troubled my colleagues with the expression of my convictions that the 
project of bringing churchmen to unite with dissenters was wholly 
Quixotic, and would end in a ridiculous disappointment. With this 
| bored that best of men, Mr. Sherman, the secretary, through whose 
indefatigable labours alone that magnificent assembly was convened 
at Exeter Hall, who, then the dupe of his own purblind charity, for 
his eyes are opened now, when I predicted we should not, after all our 
efforts, be able to assemble five churchmen, expressed his confidence 
that we should behold five hundred! The day arrived, and the event 
determined who was the true prophet. To be sure, there was a 
gathering, ay, and such a gathering as had never been witnessed at 
Exeter Hall. The unreasoning excitement was intense! But among 
the mass judgment slept while passion was wrought into a tempest ! 
Extempore prayers were offered ; and, to please churchmen, prayers 

were read. Dissertations were delivered, and orations recited in 
praise of union and charity. Ladies almost fainted with joy, and old 
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men shed tears of devout satisfaction, and were well-nigh tempted to 
appropriate the language of Simeon. A permanent committee was 
appointed, mighty projects were to be carried out; the union of the 
universal church, and the world’s speedy regeneration, were things 
fully determined upon! The sun that night set, as usual; the whirl- 
wind of the hour subsided; the assembly dispersed, and the com- 
mittee met no more! The vision is fled. All is now as-if nothing 
had ever been. The event is hardly remembered. Another lesson 
was yet wanted, and it came. 

“A flame of celestial fire broke out in the west of Scotland, which 
led to the convention cat Liverpool. A great occasion, an imposing 
scene, a beauteous spectacle was this; but where were the ‘ thousands’ 
of churchmen? I have closely examined the official report of the 
conference, and find present just seven clergymen! And who were 
these? Messrs. Noel and Bickersteth, of course; Mr. Jordan, a new 
name to the public, but one worthy of all honour; Mr. Thelwall, and 
three others. Where, Sir Culling, where were the ‘ thousands’ whose 
charities towards dissenters you so affectionately and zealously cele- 
brate? Is it replied, that there are difficulties in the way of the 
clergy, which will nevertheless be overcome, and that they will follow 
the laity? Well, how many of the unfettered laity attended? Just 
six! Where again amongst them are your ‘thousands?’ My dear 
Sir Culling, had the meeting at Liverpool been composed of angels 
instead of men, unless they had avowed themselves of or belonging to 
the establishment, not one true churchman would have honoured the 
celestial assembly with his presence! But things will improve as the 
movement advances. Do appearances favour this supposition 7 
Have you read the manifesto of Mr. M‘Neile. Have you pondered 
the manifold demonstrations of the Church and State Gazette? Have 
you read the sixty-six brimstone columns of the last Christian Ob- 
server? To pass by all others, are these the grounds on which the 
prophecy of this harbinger of the millennium is founded? Sir 
Culling, the expectation is a delusion, the prediction a mockery, and 
it is time that we should know it. We have been long enough self- 
beguiled and self-befooled. Let us now, at length, be men! I have 
narrowly scrutinised the report of the Liverpool Conference ; I per- 
ceive that many fine things were said, and that more was felt than 
spoken. The usual mixture of sense and weakness, folly and discre- 
tion, are throughout apparent. As in the case of the Grand Union 
display, a sort of devout enthusiasm, during the three days, was 
plainly in the ascendant. Good men like courtiers preparing for a 
state occasion, clothed themselves with charity ; they determined to feel, 
to be happy, and to persuade themselves that they stood in the very 
gate of heaven! They, of course, succeeded. The introduction to 
the report tells us, that each ‘recognised his brother only, and not his 
brother’s church.’ When will the writers know, that in the minds of 
England's twelve or fourteen thousand true churchmen, ‘ church’ and 
‘brother’ are identical words—convertible terms? No ‘church’ no 
‘brother!’ A strong spirit of prophecy, I observe, rested on a por- 
tion of the assembly, and filled them with bright visions of the future, 
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all of which, in so far as the church of England is concerned, will, I 
too prophecy, prove an illusion as bitterly mortifying in the end as in 
the beginning it seems to have been rapturously hopeful.” 


If one was not at present engaged in examining the temper 
of dissent and the working of the voluntary system, this passage 
would afford ample room for observations, both on the tribute 
it unwittingly pays to the steadfastness of the principles of the 
clergy, and the proof it furnishes of the real object and design 
of all the schemes by which dissenters and churchmen are in- 
vited to work together. To realize the glorious spectacle of a disso- 
lution between church and state, and on the ruins of the church 
to exalt themselves,—this is the object which the leaders of dis- 
sent now lost sight of. Their schemes of conciliation are so 
very transparent, that it is but a poor compliment to any body 
of educated men to say, they have not been deceived by them. 

As to the improvements which Sir C. E,. Smith thinks might 
be made by “ some introduction of episcopalian truth among 
dissenters,” Dr. Campbell thus expresses the sentiments of the 
great body he represents :— 


“ T cannot share either your hope or your desire of episcopalian 
imports to our shores. I see little in that region that could benefit 
us; much that might involve our ruin. From the introduction of 
liturgical services, I solemnly pray, ‘Good Lord, deliver us!’ MWe 
are dead enough already. To make other churches sharers of the ¢ disci- 
pline’ of any particular fellowship, would be to destroy its independ- 
ence and rob it of its dearest rights! ‘To interfere with the ‘admis- 
sion by vote, would be to annihilate at once the voluntary character 
of its fellowship. The saints would no longer ‘receive one another 
in the Lord.” While I teach anything, I must teach ‘ our people,’ 
and all the readers of my journals, ‘ to regard the whole episcopalian 
system as antagonist to their own ;’ yea, and to the unerring word of 
the living God! To teach otherwise, I should deem high treason to 
the King of saints, and a fatal misleading of the souls of men! Viewed 
as a ‘system,’ J consider the established church of England utterly and in 
every part‘ antagonist’ to the system of the New Testament. But how 
this lesson is to ‘ foster prejudice’ in the minds of our people, and 


how, by this course, they are to be ‘ losers,’ is to me entirely incom- 
prehensible.” 


This is very plain speaking—and we have no dislike to it on 
that ground; but the contrary. Of course, it would be rather 
hard to expect Dr. Campbell to desire the democratic character 
of the Interest to be touched. His recollections of the oligarchy 
of Trustees must be anything but agreeable.* But when Dr. 
Campbell says, “ I consider the Established Church of England 


* See Mr. Maitland’s Voluntary System, Letter IV, The best book that has ever 
been written on that subject. 
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utterly and in every part “ antagonist to the system of the New 
Testament,” he knows that his language will not be thought too 
strong by the great living and energizing body of dissenters. 
Even as a question of policy, he knows that the “full average 
opinions” of his brethren are with him. He is the official organ 
of the Congregational Union. His magazines boast of a very 
large circulation indeed. ‘They profess to realize a consider- 
able pecuniary profit. He knows how few remain of that class 
of really respectable and pious dissenters who were thankful to 
enjoy the liberty conceded to them by the most tolerant church on 
earth, and to worship God in quietness, without insulting the 
prejudices and maligning the community which protected them ; 
—he knows how greatly that class is diminished—by death 
—by conformity—by a growing repugnance to the coarse and 
vulgar violence of the aggressive party; he knows how little 
influence the remnant have, and how completely dissent is now 
become a political faction, and how large and predominating a 
share chartism and republicanism have in its councils.* He 


* In this same reply to Sir C, E. Smith, Dr. Campbell speaks of the American 
Revolution in the following terms, as a justification of his crusade against the church. 


The latter = of the quotation shows that further methods of aggression are con- 
templated than have yet been avowed :— 


“ Need I remind you of the glorious example of America, and the means by which the 
ration was effected there, te a struggle of forty years, throughout all the states? 
ou tell me, I ‘ will never make Parliament so much sounder than the clergy, as to 
separate Church and State for the sake of religion.’ I am not sure of that; this is 
only assertion; time and events will be required to prove it. But the subject admits 
of being presented in other and most commanding lights to statesmen ; and when they 
become thoroughly instructed, religion’apart, they will see abundant reason for effect- 
ing the dissolution of a connexion which is equally destructive of just legislation as 
of true religion. Only let the churches discharge their obligations, and, in proper 
time, statesmen will be found performing their duty.” 


The following passage in the Christian Witness, for May, 1846, will also help us 
to understand the sort of politics which dissenting ministers are endeavouring to 
deprecate :— 

“EVENINGS WITH THE PASTOR. 


“ Pastor.—Well, Robert, what is your contribution for to-night? 

* Robert,—It is * Advice to Young Working Men,’ Sir, by Hugh Miller. 
“ Pastor.—Well, let us have it. 

(Robert reads.) 


a¢ My advice to young working men desirous to better their circumstances, and 
add to the amount of their enjoyment, is a very simple one. Do not seek happiness 
in what is misnamed pleasure ; seck it rather in what is termed study. Keep your 
conscience clear, your curiosity fresh, and embrace every opportunity of cultivating 
your minds. You will gain nothing by attending Chartist meetings. The fellows 
who speak nonsense with fluency at these assemblies, and deem their nonsense elo- 
quence, are totally unable to help either you or themselves ; or, if they do succeed in 
helping themselves, it will be all at your expense. Leave them to harangue unheeded, 
and set yourselves to occupy your leisure hours in making yourselves wiser men. 
Learn to make a right use of — eyes: the commonest things are worth looking 
at, even stones, and weeds, and the most familiar animals. Read good books, not 
forgetting the best of all. There is more true philosophy in the Bible than in every 
work of every sceptic that ever wrote; and we should be all miserable creatures 
without it, and none more miserable than you. You are jealous of the upper classes ; 
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treats the squeamishness of Sir C. E. Smith as the exploded 
follies of a powerless and insignificant minority :— 


and perhaps it is too true that, with some good, you have received much evil at 
their hands. It must be confessed they have hitherto been doing comparatively 
little for you, and a great deal for themselves. But upper and lower classes there 
must be, as long as the world lasts; and there is only one se in which your jealous 

of them can be well directed. Do not let them get ahead of you in intelligence, It 
would be alike unwise and unjust to attempt casting them down to your own level, 
and no class would suffer more in the attempt than yourselves ; for you would only 
be clearing the way at an immense expense of blood, and under a tremendous pres- 
sure of misery, for another and perhaps worse aristocracy, with some second Crom- 
well or Napoleon at their head. Society, however, is in a state of continual flux ; 
some in the upper classes are from time to time going down, and some of you from 
time to time mounting up to take their places—always the more steady and intelli- 
gent among you, remember; and if all your minds were cultivated, not merely intel- 
lectually, but morally also, you would find > ee pee as a body, in the possession 
of a power which every charter in the world could not confer upon you, and which 
all the tyranny or injustice of the world could not withstand.’ 


‘ “ Pastor.—That’s an excellent passage, Robert; tell our friends where it is 
ound, 
“ Robert.—In the ‘Old Red Sandstone,’ pages 25 to 27. : 
“ Thomas.—* The Old Red Sandstone’ is an odd title. What does it mean? Who 
is Hugh Miller? I never heard of him. 
* Pastor.— Perhaps not; but he is well known and much respected in Scotland, 
He is Editor of the Edinburgh ‘ Witness’ newspaper, a man of great original powers, 
and an extraordinary example of the lesson he sets in that glorious paragraph. 
From the ranks of working men he has raised himself to a position of great intel- 
nee and moral influence among the religious men of Scotland. He is a noble 
ellow! 
“ William.—Is he a Free Churchman? 
% Andrew.—To be sure. You know the * Witness’ is the chief paper of the Free 
Church, 
“ Robert. —Yes, and was the grand instrument of working out its emancipation, 
and is still a chief means in promoting its prosperity. 
“ Pastor.— Peter, what think you of this passage ? 
“ Peter.—Why, Sir, I am greatly struck with its trath, and the depth of its com- 
mon-sense. 
‘* Pastor.—Just look at it for a minute, and see if there be anything that calls for 
special remark. 
“ Peter.—It is so full of great principles, all admirable, that one hardly knows 
what to specify. There is matter enough, if duly amplified, to form a large and 
valuable volume. I do not, however, like the position assigned to Cromwell, as I 
think it implies much that is neither true nor just. I also regret the sneer at the 
Chartists, which, it strikes me, was unnecessary, and it is certainly not kind, As 
you know, I am no Chartist; but I know many Chartists who are men both of sense 
and virtue. The Chartists, moreover, are men who have somewhat to say for them- 
selves, to which wise men would do well to listen. Mr. Miller—playfully, I doubt 
not—talks of ‘the fellows who speak nonsense with fluency at these meetings, 
and deem their nonsense eloquence,’ &c. I believe the mass of those ‘ fellows’ are 
less concerned about eloquence than bread; if I am not a much mistaken, there 
are among them myriads of affectionate fathers, who would not give a bushel of 
good potatoes for all the oratorical fame in the world. It is safe enough for the 
author thus to discourse with himself in the heart of an ‘Old Red Sandstone’ 
quarry; but I should like to place him in the midst of two or three thousand intel- 
ligent middle-class Englishmen, to discuss the said ‘nonsense’ with any one of 
twenty Chartists I could name, and I would leave it with them to say on which side 
the sense predominated.” 
Then follows a panegyric on universal suffrage, no property qualification, annual 
liaments, equal representation, payment of members, and vote by ballot—conclud- 
ing with a deprecation of physical force—not very different from the usual style in 
which political agitators close their harangues. 
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do not, Sir Culling, by any means deem you ‘ indifferent to.your 
principles ;" 1 only think that they are not the principles of true Non- 
conformity, and, remembering that your conversion is recent, and that 
your studies in such matters are perhaps not yet completed, in me 
your views excite but slight surprise. I know you to be incapable of 
moving a straw against your convictions, ‘to gain a reputation for 
candour;’ but you will not be offended when I say I think you have 
fallen into temptation and a snare. You are measuring a very pecu- 
liar class of men by a standard taken from your own generous and 
unsuspecting temper. Three years ago you would not have talked as 

now do, in the letter before me, of ‘ violent assaults on the churches 

as established,’ and ‘ diatribes against religious errors in the Episco- 
palian system.’ Your mind is filled with the magnificent conception 
of the Grand Evangelical Alliance already mentioned, extending 
throughout the whole Protestant world. Well do I remember the 
day when you first propounded to us, at the Voluntary Church Com- 
mittee, your project, on your return from the Continent, and at the 
same time suggested the propriety and duty of suspending for a season 
the operations of the Association against the Established Church as an 
indispensable preliminary to those measures that would be needful to 
its formation, adding, as a subordinate consideration, recommendatory 
of the measure, that the public had withdrawn from the Voluntary 
Church Society, and that the Anti-State-Church Association had oc- 
cupied the ground with prospects of vastly greater success.- Now, 
Sir Culling, this change of views and of policy may be well for you; you | 
think it wise and necessary, I think otherwise. But I have not spoken 
or written a word against your course, nor should [, had you not 
thought proper to arraign me at the bar of the public. Your charge 
against me is founded on my steady perseverance in theold path; the 
deviation is on your side, and hence, I submit, the inconsistency and 
injustice of your complaint and charge against me, The accusation 
is my boast! I have incurred it by a stern but willing homage to 
judgment, to principle, and to Scripture. Change and experiment, I 
repeat, may be well enough, and even acts of conscience, in others: 
but my creed on this point does not require it ; my principles do not 
permit it. To this my character is pledged, and that pledge shall 
never be forfeited. My views are known to the nation. In the Pro- 
spectus of the Curistian Witness they were most fully set forth ; no 
point in that document was so clearly announced and so strongly 
expressed. In all that relates to the kingdom of Christ the Penny 
MaGazine is only an epitome of the Curistian Witness; and both 
breathe the spirit of a quenchless hostility to ali Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ments, Such, from the outset, has been my avowal. There has been 
no disguise ; there will be no truce, no compromise. These Magazines 
are an appeal to the sense of the country ; and the country has sustained 
peal in a manner which has no parallel. Letters such as your's 

but echo the opinions of @ small section of the community, which, how 
respectable soever it may be, is but a handful, compared with the 
mighty multitude whose confidence I enjoy, and whom it is my privilege 
to instruct. The public reception of the Curistian WitnNEss—which, 
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Isee, was honoured with the displeasure of some Churchmen at. the 

i Conference—is a matter of history; andthe Penny Ma- 
Gaztne, I am happy to say, in the short space of one week, commanded, 
a sale’ of 60,000 copies, and is now being reprinted. All things con- . 
sidered, I cannot for a moment doubt that, on the question of Esta- 
blishments, whatever may be the individual or the class exceptions, 
these Journals represent the opinions of the vast majority of the most en- 
lightened and the most spiritual portion of the Nonconformists of Eng- 
land. The united circulation of these two Magazines is muclr larger 
than that of all the chief Magazines of the three Established Churches 
and of all the various classes of Dissenters put together. With such 
a fact before me, and remembering that the principal, the distinguish- 
ing feature of the CuristiaN Witness and the Penny MaGazine is 
the’ feature of which complaint is made, should I not be blind to the 
finger of Providence, and deaf to the voice of duty, if I did not steadily 
pursue my present course ?’’ 


Taking these statements as true,—and there is not the slightest 
reason to question their correctness,—it is plain that the vast 
majority of the influential Dissenters are so bent on the de- 
struction of the church, that they are pretty nearly careless as to 
the sort of means they resort to. There was a time when 
respectable dissenters would not have patronized such pro- 
ductions as the Crosby Hall Address, or the Appledore Tract. 
Is it not wonderful, that almost the only symptom of their loss 
of spirituality of which they seem unconscious, is that which is 
most obvious to the most casual observer? What Dr. Campbell 
has expressed in his reply to Sir C. E. Smith is more than eon- 
firmed by his editorial article in the same number of the Christian 
Witness in which the letters were printed. One expression we 
have printed in capitals. It deserves them. What must one 
think of the temper of the body of which this is the “ official 
organ?” What shall be said of its regard for truth? It is hoped 
the reader will just notice, by the way, the manner in which Dr. 
Campbell compliments the Record newspaper. 


‘““THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 

“ Up tothe time when Sir Culling Eardley Smith publicly addressed 
us on the subject of the article contained in the Penny Maaazing, 
we were sincere well-wishers to the object of the ‘ Alliance,’ however | 
we may have doubted its practicability. We had neither spoken nor 
written a word against it ; and with respect to the Established Church, . 
we had done nothing in the Panny MaGazine which had not. been done. 
in the Curistian Witness again and again, with much greater energy. 
Indeed, the Appledore article, reprinted, was selected mainly for ils 
brevity, comprehensiveness, simplicity, and adaptation to the less literate 
portion of the anticipated readers of the Penny Macazine. The 
publication of articles against the Establishment was with us no new 
thing ; it was, as already stated, part of our plan. But the scheme of 

Alliance’ was a new thing ; and, as our principles and proceedings 
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were considered to stand in its way, our subjugation, it seems, became 
a necessary part of the process leading to its formation. Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith, accordingly, chose to lead the attack. The letter of 
_ the excellent baronet appeared in the Patriot of Thursday, January 8, 
On the following Monday,.the Record came forth with a leading 
article, strongly marked by the distinguishing qualities of that journal. 
On the Wednesday after, the Watckman, besides copying the article 
of the Record, issued one of its own, in the same spirit, and to the 
same effect. Passing over the matter of the Record article, and with- 
out further adverting to its manner, we shall simply state the prayer 
with which it closes, and which runs thus : ‘ We therefore implore the 
Congregational Union to separate themselves-orriciALLY, from Dr, 
Campbell and his Magazine, to which, we may hope, they have inad- 
vertently given their sanction. If they have not Christian vigour to 
do this—if they allow Dr. Campbell to drag them at his heels through 
the mire of his political Radicalism and Anti-State and Church Ultra- 
ism, they will be failing egregiously in their duty, and allowing, by 
their supineness, a cloud of darkness, confusion, and weakness, to 
settle down with increasing gloom over the church of Christ.’ The 
capitals are their own. The /aichman, concurring in the prayer, 
says,‘ We think the Record fully warranted in demanding that the 
Congregational Union should separate themselves, oFFICIALLY, from 
such mischievous atiacks on another church. The movement for Evan- 
gelical Alliance is too precious a thing to be in any degree perilled 
through deference to the waywardness of a headstrong individual.’ 
“Such are some of the ret-fruits of this ‘ Evangelical Alliance :’ 
for the rest, the world must be content to wait. A petition so earnest, 
a ‘demand’ so urgent, proceeding, too, from quarters so candid, so 
just, so liberal, and withal so very friendly to Dissent, and such ‘ an- 
cient allies’ of the Independent body, will doubtless receive all due 
consideration from the Congregational Union. The result, of course, 
cannot be predicted ; but suppose the suitors fully to succeed, and the 
Committee of the Union, in obedience to the call of their constituents, 
to order the Editor, with the Curistian Witness in the one pocket, 
and the Propxe’s I'r1ENp in the other, to go about his business—and 
as to himself, a worse calamity than this might befall him,—what 
would be gained to the cause of the Established Church ? To what 
extent would the matter be mended? It would still leave us amid 
warehouses full of paper and founts of type! Had it not been better 
to have adjured the stationers and the printers to withdraw their co- 
operation? This had been the way to bring us to our senses. And 
what is to done with our HALF MILLION of readers? The united 
monthly sale of these two reprobated Journals now amounts to far 
more than One Hundred Thousand copies ; and, therefore, making the 
usual average allowance of five or six readers to each, this will give 
us Five or Six Hundred Thousand readers! How are they to be dealt 
with? Will these immense multitudes be easily prevailed on to 
exchange the Witness and the Frienp for the Record and the 
Watchman ? 


“One word to our readers, at any rate, before that serious event 
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arrive. With John Knox, of immortal memory, ona great occasion, 
we say, 

wel am in the place where I am demanded of conscience to 
speak the truth, and therefore the truth I speak, impugn it whoso 
list.’ 


‘ We assert, then, that an essential, an unalterable condition of the 
formation and maintenance of this ‘ Alliance’ is, silence on the subject 
- of Church Establishments; and how much more, cessation from all 

aggressive-warfare either against the principle or the system! We 
notice what has been said at Liverpool, consequent upon the magna- 
nimous avowals of Drs. Cox and Wardlaw, and elsewhere, on the re- 
tention of opinions, and of liberty of speech. The talk is plausible 
and pleasant; but the thing is a mistake, a delusion, an absurdity. 
Anything short of silence and cessation is utterly incompatible with 
such a combination. To assert the contrary is to insult reason; to 
expect the contrary is to run in the face of uniform experience. Sup- 
pose Dr. Wardlaw to visit London, with the view of delivering a second 
course of lectures against Ecclesiastical Establishments, and that, 
during their delivery, the ‘ Alliance’ were to hold a meeting at Exeter 
Hall, and he to present himself as one of the speakers; suppose this, 
—nay, the supposition is too ridiculous, The mind of every man at 
all conversant with the principles of human nature, and with the work- 
ings of that nature in connexion with State Churches, at once indig- 
nantly rejects it. You cannot, in this matter, separate between men 
and their systems. It will be held that to assail the system is to smite 
the men. The articles of such an ‘ Alliance,’ then, are simply articles 
of peace with THE MOST CORRUPT AND SOCIALLY PERNICIOUS ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL INSTITUTION IN Europe. Whoso is prepared to purchase 
union at such a price, let him purchase it! But such is the spirit of 
true Churchmanship, that even at this price Dissenters cannot pur- 
chase union with Churchmen ; that is, with the clergy of the Church of 
England. At present we have not space to enlarge, but refer our 
readers to.the Correspondence under the head of Church and State. 
“ As the Record and the Watchman are names unknown to the mass of 
our readers, we must not close without apprising them that the Record 
is a Church paper, and the Watchman a Wesleyan Methodist paper ; 
but let neither of them be considered as respectively representing these 
communities, to which they do not belong, but cleave for subsistence. 
We cannot, therefore, even were we disposed, return their kindness, and 
‘implore’ the Church and the Methodists, severally, ‘ to separate them- 
selves, OFFICIALLY, from’ these journals. The insignificant circulation 
which they both enjoy or endure, shows by how small a fraction of 
these respective bodies they are patronised; and their utter failure, 
in a single case, to give to the public mind any visible impulse, de- 
monstrates the impotence of the hands which guide them. On this 
ground it is, principally, that, on the present occasion, we have allowed 
them so quietly to pass, and never more intend, in connexion with 
this matter, to notice them. To grind to powder a thousand such 
articles as those at present in question would furnish but small proof 
of intellectual prowess. They have never done much good, and, for 
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the same reason, they can do but little mischief. How far, indeed, 
their present conduct towards ourselves, and, through us, towards the 
mighty multitude who heartily approve and zealously patronise our 
efforts for the glory of Christ and the good of his people, will tend to 
promote the projected ‘ Alliance,’ which has had the felicity, or the 
misfortune to become the object of their advocacy, time will tell.” 


This, then, is the avowed opinion of the official organ of inde- 
pendency,—this is the sum of the full average opinions of British 
dissenters—“ I CONSIDER THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH oF ENG- 
LAND UTTERLY AND IN EVERY PART ANTAGONIST TO THE SYSTEM 
OF THE NEw TESTAMENT”—*“ THE MOST CORRUPT AND SOCIALLY 
PERNICIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTION IN EUROPE.” 

Have these sentiments been disclaimed by the dissenting 
body? Are the Congregational Union of opinion that such lan- 
guage does them injustice, and that their official organs should 
be entrusted to more gentle guiding? Whatever they may 
think, it is certain that no disclaimer has appeared in the 
Christian Witness. On the contrary, Dr. Campbell has most 
distinctly reiterated the unanimous approval, which the Com- 
mittee of the Union have expressed, of his editorial “ principles 
and policy.” It would seem that some of Sir Culling E. Smith’s 
party felt that “the estimable baronet” had gone a little too far, 
in consequence of which he wrote another letter to the editor 
of the Patriot, qualifying his disapproval of the aggressive mode 
of warfare to such a degree, as to amount to unsaying the greater 
part of what he had said in the former letter. The following 
passage will be sufficient to make this statement intelligible :— 


«* Let me, then, have the pleasure (for a pleasure it ought always to 
be to a Christian to give explanations) of frankly admitting that there 
was ground in my letter—not only in the above passage, but in other 
parts—for supposing that I desired Dissenters to suppress their con- 
victions concerning Establishments. And let me add, that had such 
been my intention, such a suggestion would have deserved the se- 
verest reprehension. The question of the relation of the civil govern- 
ment to religion, handled in a generous and Christian spirit, is one of 
the grandest topics to which sanctified mind can be applied. It is 
one on which I am persuaded that we have all much to learn, and on 
which we all might learn, if we would only listen more patiently and 
more respectfully to each other’s arguments. Dissenters might per- 
haps find that a religious state does not necessarily imply infringement 
of liberty ; and Churchmen, that a church separated from the govern- 
ment does not necessarily involve national atheism. 

“ But without entering upon that great and holy question, I would 
only assure your readers and the Congregational body in general that 
I did not, do not, and will not, ask any man to abstain from discussing 
the Establishment question, if only such controversy be conducted 
worthily of that Saviour whose glory in his church is the object of 
every Christian man, whether Churchman or Dissenter. My object 
in addressing Dr. Campbell, clear to myself at the time, but which I 
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ought perhaps to have rendered more clear to others, was to depre- 
cate such publications as the unhappy Appledore Tract, as a mode of 
arguing against Establishments. 

«T have reason to believe that, with few exceptions, the Committee 
of the Congregational Union regard the printing of that tract as a 
circumstance much to be regretted; and I am not without hope that 
both the publisher and re-publisher of that document will be disposed, 
on calm consideration, to admit that it was not such a weapon as it 
became Christian controversialists to wield against their brethren.” 


On the appearance of this letter, Dr. Campbell wrote to the 
Patriot, saying, that though there were things in Sir C. E. 
Smith’s letter which “ might still be made the subject of strong 
adverse comment”—yet, on the whole, he accepts his explana- 
tion :—in these terms, however: “I am satisfied. Wrong is for- 
gotten ; injustice forgiven; my feelings towards the worthy 
writer are altogether as aforetime:”—taking care to add, “ the 
gloss must be considered as an outrage upon the text, unless 
‘explanation’ is to be understood as meaning retractation, and 
in such a light I have taken it.” The part of Dr. Campbell’s let- 
ter which is really important, is that in which he answers what 
Sir C. E. Smith had stated regarding the committee of the Con- 
gregational Union. The question of real moment is not, what 
either of the contending parties think, but what the great body 
of dissenters think of both ;—or rather of their sentiments and 
views. But, before quoting what Dr. Campbell says on this 
"ay it will not be amiss to transcribe from his letter a few 
ines on another subject, as the name of John Knox, and his 
“ Blast,” have been lately before our readers. Considering that 
a queen is sitting on the English throne, Dr. Campbell’s lan- 
guage is significant enough. 

“ He who speaks so as to make his voice heard, and strikes so as 
to make his blow tell, must still pay the tribute of unjust reproach to 
the feeble sceptre of false moderation. No matter; the harsh and 
ungrateful murmurs of ill-judging men will ever be only music to the 
ear of spirits commissioned of Heaven to level mountains, dike out 
oceans, and cut continents asunder for the glory of Christ and the 
good of mankind! The “ violence of Knox’”’ is proverbial. What 
reproach have not sentimental scribblers heaped on his glorious me- 
mory! But Knox, through Scotland wide, burst the chains of his 
country bondage! The thunder of Knox made even crowned heads 
bow, and royal hearts tremble! Knox achieved for Scotchmen a mea- 
sure of Christian freedom of which Englishmen, up to the present hour, 
have small experience and but a slight conception. The hurricane raised 
by the mighty spirit of that heroic man tore up Popery, branch and 
root, in his native land. Would that we had had a Knox to work out 
Sor us a full measure of the same inestimable blessing ! 


Such language reminds one but too forcibly of that which one 
has so often had occasion to remark,—the similarity of the mode 
of thinking which exists between puritans and ultra-~-Romanists 
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regarding the treatment which the clergy have a right to give to 
their princes. The very phraseology will remind those who 
have read the papers on Modern Hagiology of the style in which 
Romanists and Romanizers talk of “ crowned cowards.” But this 
is digressing from the principal point before us ;—namely, the 
view which the leaders of the dissenting body take of the doings 
of their official organ. Dr. Campbe!i’s statement is as follows:— 


“ Sir Culling says, ‘1 have reason to believe tliat, with few ex- 
ceptions, the Committee of the Congregational Union regard the 
printing of that tract as a circumstance much to be regretted.’ This 
allegation, as liable to be taken for much more than it is worth, 
compels me, laying aside all false reserve, to speak out on points 
of a somewhat private nature, as personal to myself, a privilege 
not denied even to the first Minister of the Crown, in the Senate of 
the Empire. One portion of the Committee would much rather it 
had not been published ; another view it altogether an insignificant 
affair, scarcely worth a moment’s notice; a third have no objection 
whatever either to the thing or its publication ; and a fourth have no par- 
ticular fault to find with the tract, but wish it had not found a place in 
the Magazine. Such is the simple truth; but were the allegation of 
Sir Culling to be granted to the fullest extent, what then? The fact 
would stili leave open the great question of ‘ war or peace with the 
Establishment.’ Nay more, the Committee of the Union might even 
thus judge, and yet their judgment lie fairly open to a Writ of Error. 
That Committee is composed of the ablest, most enlightened, and most 
public spirited ministers and laymen of the Nonconformist body ; but 
their very superiority, combined with their metropolitan position, 
where little is seen and less felt of the unjust, cruel, and unholy work- 
ings of the State Church, might prove the very source of their incom- 
pene to deal with the question as to the Counties and the Masses. 

greatly doubt whether there be a man jn that Committee that could 
have written this very Appledore Tract, or a tract so adapted to do 
execution among the many. Such men wholly miscalculate both the 
mental stature and the moral tastes of the general population, who 
care not a straw for the refinements of expression, who dwell not on 
particular phrases, who sit not down in the marble chair of a mali- 
cious criticism, to hunt for faults, and to marshal objections, but 
honestly and seriously to ponder facts, to search into circumstances 
and events, to balance arguments, and generously throw themselves 
into the current of the emotions of a just, a patriotic, and chivalrous 
writer. For the general purpose, the question is, not how the Com- 
mittee viewed the Appledore Tract, which was only a special and an 
unimportant instance; but how they viewed Sir Culling’s letter, 
which involved a general and a greal principle, relative to a solemn 
controversy. Now truth demands the declaration, that they were not 
only unanimous, but earnest in disapproving and regretting that letter. 
They were, they are, on the contrary, unanimous in their approval of the 
principle and policy of both the Magazines on the sulject of Church and 
State! They are unanimous in the avowal of the propriety, the ne- 
cessity ; the duty of stating, propagating, advocating, and defending 
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the peculiar principles of Congregationalism throughout the land and 
to the ends of the earth, with all possible earnestness, energy, and per- 
severance ; but with the dignity of truth, and the charity of the gospel. 
In this matter it is our felicity to proclaim, as it will be that of your 
readers to hear, that the Committee of the Union ave as one man! Yes; 
they are worthy the position they occupy, and deserving the wide- 
spread confidence they enjoy. All of them friends, sitfecere and ardent, 
of Christian Union, and a number of them strongly attached to the 
Evangelical Alliance, but without the slightest compromise of their own 
principles, they are yet heart and soul, with the conductor of the maga- 
zines in his principles, policy, and efforts relative to the ion of 
Church and State. Nor is this a new thing; he has the gratification 
of stating, that from the first hour up to the present, they have never ex- 
pressed to him one word of dissatisfaction with his official labours, either 
in this point of Church and State, or in any other point whatever” — 
They are “ unanimous in their approval of the principles and 
licy of both the magazines on the subject of church and state.” 
ey are “ heart and soul, with the conductor of the magazines 
in his principles, policy, and efforts relative to the separation of 
church and state.” And these are the London Committee of the 
Congregational Union—* the ablest, most enlightened, and . 
most public-spirited ministers and laymen of the nonconformist 
body.” This is the body,—or rather the life and spirit and 
essence of the body,—whose official organ‘has declared, that the 
church of England is “ the most corrupt and most socially per- 
nicious ecclesiastical institution in E ,’ “utterly in 
every part antagonist to the system of the New Testament.” Is 
there a clergyman in England who would have been so uncharit- 
able as to ascribe such sentiments to the very cream and leaders of 
the independents? Could any one have imagined that they 
could have allowed the republication of such a performance as 
the Appledore Tract to appear in their official organ, without 
exonerating themselves by a public disclaimer, if not by instantly 
pees their official organs from the hands to which they had 
entrusted them. But, then, these are the men who have suffered 
Dr. Massie’s falsehoods to appear in the Christian Witness | 
without censure or retractation. Why should one look for 
greater tenderness of conscience now? At all events, they are 
not spe that these sentiments and this violence and malig- 
nity of language should appear under the sanction of their 
names. And these are the “ablest, and most enlightened, and 
most public-spirited ministers and laymen of the Nonconformist 
of the 
Since that time, however, the Evangelical Union have held 
their May meeting in London, and some complaints were 
sent up from the country. What they were, and what effect 
they produced, is stated by Dr. Campbell in the June Number 
the Christian Witness. 


t 


“ Resolutions of complaint, then, came from only ¢hree places, Hull, 
Liverpool, and Birmingham,—the two latter the strongholds of the 
“ Alliance.” The first town transmitted simply a temporary protest 
against the Appledore Tract: the second, an argumentative opinion, 
without special mention of the Magazines, that the Union ought not 
to be so identified with any publication whatever, as to be held or con- 
sidered responsible for their contents ; and the third, a series of reso- 
_ Jutions to to the same effect, reprobating the tone and spirit of the 
articles aforesaid. To meet this state of things, the Committee of 
the Union, with the entire and cordial concurrence of the Editor, 
prepared a resolution to be submitted to the Assembly, to the effect 
that the Unton is to be considered as bound only by documents and 
papers which emanate from the Committee; that with respect to the 
general conduct of both the periodicals, the sole responsibility rests 
with the Editor ; and that a note of this purport should be appended 
to the first Number of the Witness for the ensuing year. This reso- 
lution was accordingly moved and seconded; and then arose an ani- 
mated discussion, in which some of the chief speakers expressed their 
conviction of the inexpediency of carrying the resolution to a vote, 
considering that the end was sufficiently answered by the discussion. 
The'resolution was accordingly withdrawn, with the unanimous consent, 
and amid the loud and general cheers of the Assembly, thus leaving the 
matter precisely as it has stood from the beginning,—an act which 
was as honourable to the Assembly as it was gratifying to the 
feelings of the Editor, who duly prizes the generous confidence thus re- 

in him by his brethren. To the resolution itself, however, he 
had no objection, but the contrary. Nay, he himself actually moved 
its adoption on the previous day, at the meeting of the distributors 
of the Fund for aged Ministers, where it formed part of the report 
to be presented to the Assembly on the following day. How could 
he object to it? It was avowedly not intended to express, nor even 
to imply, the slightest censure on the conductor of the periodicals; but 
simply to define “sanction” and limit responsibility. It was, more- 
over, merely a declaration of what bad, from the first, been the under- 
stood fact and his own view of the case, the only view consistent with 
reason and common sense. But notwithstanding all this, his judg- 
ment, on further reflection, gave a decided preference to its with- 
drawment, forasmuch as there were parties without, whom it is need- 
less to specify, who would have pronounced it a censure, and pro- 
claimed it a triumph. From the resolution, which was passed 
unanimously, relating to the Church and State controversy, it will be 
seen that the amplest scope is given to writers on the subject of Establish- 
ments in both the Magazines; that the Editor is left in the full and 
entire possession of his official liberties, rights, and privileges ; and 
that on the part of the assembly ¢here was not the slightest attempt 
either to gag or to fetter him—the very idea was deprecated.” 


The whole proceeding was in fact as clear and distinct a 
sanction of Dr. Campbell’s mode of conducting the warfare 
against the church, as he could possibly have desired. And, 
indeed, this is plainly intimated in the report of the Congrega- 
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tional Union, read at the meeting of the 12th of May, 1846. In 

that report an allusion to the difference between the aggressive’ 

and the managing parties was made in very intelligible terms: 

“Tt cannot be concealed, and it may be noticed with advantage, 

that your Committee has held charge of your affairs through the past 

year under some new and growing difficulties, There is not now 

among all the brethren associated in this Union that entire unity of 

tone in thought and feeling on all subjects important to Congre- 

gational principles, interests, and action, that once prevailed. More 

specific allusion to what is intended would be unsuitable, and is not 
necessary. The Committee can hardly hope that its course, under 

these circumstances, has given entire and universal satisfaction to all 

its constituents ; but it can with respect declare that it has anxiously 

| studied to secure the harmony and welfare of this important and 
4 beloved Union, and, with permission of the Assembly, will proceed 
briefly to expound the principles and views by which it has been 
guided.” 

In the course of their remarks the Committee soon came to 

the main question ; and the manner in which they dispose of it 

is a complete vindication of the truth of Dr. Campbell’s state- | 

ment, that the views he is advocating are the full average opinions 

of the dissenting body. 


“The Committee has judged that your Union should be so con 

j ducted as to be equally open, on the one hand, to brethren who are 
ardently promoting universal fraternization among all evangelical 
Christians, and, on the other hand, to those who are as arden 
labouring for the termination of State establishments of religion, between 
which classes of Christ’s servants in our churches their only difference 
affects the expediency of certain modes of action, for their principles 
are identical, and their end is one. ‘The brethren of our denomination 
are unanimous in desires for visible manifestations of love and unit 
among all evangelical believers in the world, though they are not all 
equally hopeful and zealous for promoting present projects for that 
glorious end. Our brethren are no less unanimous in a devout 
desire to witness the universal prevalence of Christ’s unworldly 
kingdom, purified from all human legislation, and differ only as to 
the measure and kind of movements for reaching that sublime consum- 
mation which present duty and wisdom require of our churches and 
their pastors.” 

Reduced to plain terms, this is precisely what Dr. Campbell 
had asserted. The whole weight and influence of the Interest 
is in favour of the most uncompromising hostility to the church. 
Those who are anxious to carry out the project by the more cir- by 
cuitous process of fraternization, do not like the plain speaking oe 
of the good people of Appledore and Dr. Campbell. Of course Me 
they quite agree with everything these writers say :—only they 
do not recommend saying it in print. 

A curious sort of compromise was made at the succeeding 
meeting on the following Friday, May 15. Two resolutions 
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were passed, each conveying a sort of cautionary rebuke to Dr. 
Campbell ;—but still very distinctly pledging all parties to the 
great question of hostility to the church. In the second resolu- : 
tion the censure is conveyed in the form of a prayer—which, 
however strange it may appear to churchmen, is not by any 


means an unusual method among the dissenters of delivering a 
reproof. 


“ Moved by the Rev. Henry Bromley, of London ; seconded by 
the Rev. John Green, of Uppingham :— 

“3. That it is the decided judgment of this Assembly that in the 
‘Christian Witness’ the cherished views of the Congregational churches 
on the purely spiritual nature of Christ's kingdom, and on the entire +. 
inconsistency therewith of any human legislation whatever on religion, 
be vigorously advocated; and that in the ‘ Christian’s Penny 
Magazine’ the same topic should be occasionally presented in a more 
elementary and popular form ; but that in both Magazines it is the 
more necessary to maintain, on these subjects, a grave and dignified 
tone, because they are the organs of a large body of Christians not 
quite agreed as to the best methods of advancing them. 

“ Moved by the Rev. John Hill, of Stafford; seconded by the 
Rev. H. B. Jeula, of Greenwich :— : 

“4. That this Assembly appreciates most highly the eminent 
services of the Editor of its two Magazines; most cordially thanks 
him for the laborious energy and zeal with which he has conducted 
them ; and, offering him its warm congratulations on the unexampled b 
circulation thus gained for his literary labours to serve his Divine ; 
Master and his fellow men, prays that he may be guided by wisdom 
t from above to make the best possible use of those great talents for 
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} i influence and usefulness with which he has been entrusted.” 
b is : Any question, therefore, as to the responsibility of the dis- 
: af senting body, for what appears in these magazines, is completely 
set at rest. 
| { \ There is nothing in the minutes of the meetings of the Con- 


4 gregational Union to explain the apparent discrepancies be- 
a tween the fact of these resolutions having been adopted by the 
Union, and Dr. Campbell’s statement that the resolutions pro- 


posed were withdrawn. It would seem as if there were two sets 

of resolutions ;—the former being withdrawn, as Dr. Campbell 

4 states—the latter passed at a subsequent meeting. Whether 

‘ this explanation be the true one or not, we have no means of 

ascertaiming—but on the cover of the Christian Witness for July, 

at the end of the notices to correspondents, is the following : 

q Whether it refers to this subject or not, we do not pretend to 
‘ say ; but it seems to do so. 

| “ We have received a number of letters, both from ministers and 

laymen, in the localities referred to in our last, in connexion with 

: certain resolutions relative to our Church and State policy. But 

r having done with the subject, we find it difficult to deal with our cor- 

a respondents, the matter, motive, and spirit of whose communications 
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strongly entitle them to our most respectful thanks. We hope, then, 
it will be on the whole, satisfactory here simply to notice the general 
purport of the letters. The laymen hold the resolutions aforesaid to 
be alike unjust to the churches and to the Editor, asserting that the 
churches, generally, knew nothing of such resolutions till they heard 
of them through the Public Journals, and that they do not represent 
the popular opinion, which they affirm, is in full harmony with the tone 
and spirit of the Periodicals on the subject in dispute. In their own 
names, and in those of the churches, therefore, they protest against 
being comprised in representations to which they have, in no respect 
whatever, been parties, and insist that such resolutions shall be taken 
simply as expressive of the views of the individuals who adopted them. 
Our ministerial brethren, of course, occupy other ground, and from 
the confidential character of their position in their respective Asso- 
ciations, state nothing more than they felt to be necessary to the ends 
of truth and of justice—justice to themselves, to their brethren, and 
to us; and the general result of such statements is most satisfactory, 
At the leading Association the business was not brought forward till 
after dinner, when, of the whole assembly, not more than between twenty 
and thirly individuals remained; and the resolutions were passed, but 
not unanimously, by a violation of the standing order, which required a 
special notice to all the members, while the churches generally, and 


the bulk of the pastors, were wholly unacquainted with the trans- 
action.” 


To say the least, this is a curious statement: and if it refers, 
as it appears to do, to the sort of indirect censure passed on Dr. 
Campbell in the resolutions of the 15th of May, it shows that 
the manceuvring party were not deficient in perseverance. 

After all, however, this point is of very little importance to 
decide one way or other. : 

As to the substantial agreement of the great body of the dis- 
senters in the policy of carrying on the war against the church 
in the manner in which the Editor of the Christian Witness has 
conducted it, there cannot be a doubt. In this same number of 
the Christian Witness for July 1846, is an article in the depart- 
ment entitled “ Chureh and State.” We may have occasion to 
refer to it for another purpose hereafter; but, for the present, 
we shall transcribe only the commencement. The reader will 
observe, in passing, how very distinctly the Editor of the Chris- 
tian Witness acknowledges what it would have been fortunate if 
it had been better understood some years ago—that the battle 
of the church is to be fought in Ireland, and that the main cause 
of the fanatical hatred of dissenters against the church in that 
country, is their expectation, that, if once they effect the destruc- 
tion of the church in Ireland, the Church of England will be an 
easy prey. 

“THE LABOUR AND PECUNIARY ASPECTS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

“ Next to the Irish Church Establishment in point of waste, corrup- 
tion, and inefficiency, stands that of England. The former institution 
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indeed, to no small extent forms a breakwater to the latter. This is 
felt by the clergy, and confessed by Statesmen. It is avowed by both, 
without fear or shame, that these two systems, or rather portions of 
the same system in two kingdoms, must stand or fall together. This 
fact alone explains the reasons of the policy of each successive govern- 
ment towards the Irish incubus; it is not denied to be bad in itself, 
but still it must be preserved for the sake of its English sister, which, it 
is alleged, is better. The former stands in much the same relation to 
the latter as a foreign war to a bad Home-government, diverting the 
attention of an injured people from its wrongs through the oppression, 
peculation, and other misconduct of its rulers. So long as the Irish 
Established Church exists, we have but little hope of fixing the mind 
of the country on the enormities of her English associate; and till 
that attention be fixed, of course, the iniquity of the system can 
neither be seen nor felt. But most assuredly so soon as the strong 
sense and penetrating reason of Englishmen shall be applied to that 
portion of the social fabric, it will awaken feelings which nothing can 
allay, and kindle flames which nothing can extinguish, but either a most 
searching inquiry and a sweeping reform which for a season may pro- 
long its existence, or else an entire dissolution which will rid British 
society of a grievous nuisance, and deliver true religion from an in- 
tolerable calamity. ‘The institution called the Church is invested with 
such attributes, and arrayed in such a garb of obliquity and rapacity, 
that the moment men begin to reflect and inquire, nothing can save 
her from one or other of these events. Her foundation is injustice ; 
her shield is darkness, When mankind, once enlightened, shall draw 
near, surround her, fix their eyes upon her, survey the bloated mass, 
and commune together concerning her, from that hour her days will 
be numbered, and the number soon told! Men of all classes, of all 
views, and of all tastes,—men of true religion, whatever their sect, 
and men of no religion, whatever their party, each on his own ground, 
but all as one man, will unite against her as a common enemy! The 
poor and the rich, the statesman and the saint, each on his own 
grounds, will have a long indictment to present against her. On that 
solemn day she will stand alone and friendless; neither reason, nor 
religion will have one word to offer in her defence. Justice will 
demand her overthrow, and she will find the merey of mankind clean 
gone for ever! It will then be found, that, in the Church of England 
alone, there is incalculably more corruption than in all the Protestant 
churches and Protestant governments in Europe united, That she has 
been endured so long is a fact to be accounted for only on grounds 
which are not very complimentary to the intelligence, morality, and 
religion of the country. As she owed her being to popular superstition, 

so she owes her preservation to popular stupidity, When England 
ih she will perish ! 

“ The old pension-list, which for so long a period, from year to year, 
calied forth so much senatorial sarcasm and social indignation, was 
marked by angelic purity, an emanation from heaven itself, compared 
with the injustice and corruption of the Established Church. In no 
department of civil life would it be for one moment tolerated ; the 
whole land would at once be up inarms against it. The thing requires 
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only to be seen, in order to excite in the breast of every virtuous and 
patriotic man loathing and execration.” 


This is truly a most extraordinary style for the organ of any 
religious community to adopt. What they can expect to effect 
by such enormous and shameless falsehoods, except to stir up 
their ignorant readers to deeds of violence, and to render the 
lives and properties of the clergy insecure, it is impossible to 
imagine. They certainly cannot hope to influence the judgment 
of any one out of Bedlam by such writing. But, do they con- 
template violence, revolution, and civil war? It is hard to say. 
—But certainly it is much harder to imagine how any parties 
who did not, could address themselves to the passions of the 
mob in the manner the dissenters are now doing. 

The Anti-State Church Association are publishing a series of 
very cheap little tracts, which they call “ Tracts for the Million.” 
One of these tracts is in verse, and may serve as a conclusion 
to enliven this article. It is as follows :— 


EGYPT AND ENGLAND. 
“4 Dialogue. 


JOHN. 
“ You are busy, I see; so I'd better withdraw. 
What book were you reading ? 


THOMAS. 
‘“* The book of the law. 


JOHN. 
* A very good book for these critical times, 
Unequalled alike both for knowledge and crimes, 


THOMAS. 

‘I differ on that point; I thought that you knew, 
How the right to perceive, and the wrong to pursue, 
Had been the sage maxim adopted by man, 

Ever since its enforcement in Eden began. 
We'll turn to the Bible—this book that you saw, 
When I said I was reading the book of the law. 


“He opens, and reads from the twelfth to the fifteenth verse of 
the tenth chapter of Exodus:—‘ And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Stretch out thine hand over the land of Egypt for the locusts, that 
they may come up upon the land of Egypt, and eat up every herb of 
the land, even all that the hail hath left. And Moses stretched forth 
his rod over the land of Egypt, and the Lord brought an east wind 
upon the land, all that day, and all that night; and when it was morn- 
ing, the east wind brought the locusts. And the locusts went up over 
all the land of Egypt, and rested in all the coasts of Egypt: very 
grievous were they. Before them there were no such locusts as they, 
neither after them shall be such. For they covered the face of the 
whole earth, so that the land was darkened; and they did eat every 
herb of the land, and all the fruit of the trees which the hail had left; 
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and there remained not any green thing in the trees, or in the herbs 
of the field, through all the land of Egypt.’| 


THomas (continues). 
“ Quite far enough off, as to place and to time, 
Were these folks who united their knowledge with crime ; 
To establish thenotion with which I began, 
That ‘the light which is darkness’ dwells always in man. 


JOHN. 
« Do you mean to compare, then, the present and past, 
And to say, We shall die by the locusts at last ? 
Else what have these creatures from Egypt to do 
With the people of England—with me, and with you ? 


THomas, 
«‘] do mean to say we're in danger of dying, 
And that, too, by locusts; already they’re flying 
Insidiously on. There’s no noise in their wings; 
But the land’s getting dark with these poisonous things. 
From garden to garden they hastily pass, 
To eat up the leaf, and the herb, and the grass. 


JOHN. 
“ Your metaphors puzzle me. What is the use 
Of talking so finely to one so obtuse ? 


THomas, 

“ Say Egypt for England, say Pharaoh for Church, 
And my figures will need no laborious research ; 
Say the High-church doctrines for locusts, and then 
I may quarrel with these, if I may not with men. 


JOHN. 

“1 think that the High-church doctrines are wrong, 
But to say they're like locusts is surely too strong ; 
But what are these gardens, and whose may they be, 
That you threaten destruction to herbage and tree ? 


THOMAS. 
“ The churches are gardens (they ought to be such) 
Though their fruit comes to little, while God looks for much. 


JOUN. 

“ Well, well, you may quarrel as much as you please, 
With churches as gardens and Christians as trees ; 
But what has poor Pharaoh to do all the while 
With the High-church sect in our own native isle ? 


“ Tuomas. 
« Alas! the resemblance is fatally close ; 

And the subject is solemn though you are jocose. 
If Pharaoh had quietly sat on his throne, 
Usurping no power that was not his own; 
If his realm, in its hundreds of thousands, had felt 
That mercy and justice were equally dealt 

(A rule which good policy always points out), 
His end had been better accomplished, no doubt. 
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But when he assumed to prescribe to the throng, 
What worship was right and what worship was wrong, 
The contest began ; for the Hebrews defended 

Their worship, of course, and you know how it ended. 


JOHN, 
« But still you must show where the balance will strike, | 
Between the two cases, as being alike. 


THOMAS. 
«« Well, if it’s invidious to specify one, 
I'll say any nation that’s under the sun. 
If its king says, ‘Obey my vicegerent the priest, 
Not in great matters only, but down to the least; 
Regard his injunctions, and pay him his fees,’— 
Don't you see tis the locust that eats up the trees ? 


“ JOHN. 
“ But why should these locusts be so much abhorred? 
You were reading just now, ‘they were sent by the Lord,’ 
Suppose he should issue such judgments again, 
Only changing the modus from insects to men ? 


Tuomas. 
«“ Egypt trifled with mercy, and justice was sent ; 
The guilty land knew what her punishment meant : 
And England, alas! hath too long understood 
That the embryo insects would fly when they could ; 
Yet she loved them and cherished them, pleaded their cause, 
And rather than check them, unmade her own laws; 
So now, the Lord says, ‘ You shall do as you please ; 
I'll send you the locust, and look to your trees.’ 


JOHN. 
« And let him eat on! Why, how can you desire 
To keep back the servant of God from his hire ? 


THOMAS. 
‘“ No, no; let me labour from midnight till morn 
Ere I'd muzzle the ox that should tread out my corn ; 
But why should the king force a priesthood on me? 
I can judge quite as well—perhaps better—than he, 
What the Bible demands of me, body and soul. 


JOHN. 
‘You are making the case out too bad, on the whole. 


THOMAS, 
“By no means, The state-church in Egypt stood thus:— 
‘Adore whom you please, but adore him with us ; 
Not away from the land where your labour is due ; 
For we lose all our gains if we lose sight of you. 
And whether you ought or ought not to be free, 
You are not the legitimate judges, but we.’ 
Just so, in another great nation, ’tis said, 
That the Church and the State have the King for their bead. 
The Church and the State are but one you perceive ; 
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So the taxes we pay and the truths we believe 

Are imposed on us all by the same royal hand, 

And the Church is but part of the law of the land. 

And now that the Church is just making a home 

For all the stray sons of the Lady at Rome, 

We are bound to receive and maintain them, you see; 

They being legitimate judges, not we, 

Who shall feed them and clothe them and bow to their sway, 
And do what they bid, and believe what they say, 


JOHN. 

‘« Then, this is the sum of your faith, I suppose ; 
That England, like Egypt, her destiny knows; 
That Church-and-State power the locusts will breed, 

. Till nothing be left them whereon they may feed ; 
And then shall come darkness all over the land, 
Till none dare to whisper, or move foot or hand. 

‘THOMAS. 

“ Stop! leave me the rest of the story to shape. 
We, like the old Hebrews, shall make an escape ; 
The oppressor can never outgo his own chain ; 
The sons of the slayer shall surely be slain. 


JOHN, 


‘* Speak plainly. 


THOMAS. 
“T will, then. The State-Church must fall, 
Or the last plagues of Egypt must come on us all: 
Unless both the Church and the State shall agree 
To be independent, as you are of me, 
Their first-born, the priesthood, shall find out too late, 
That a church is far better apart from the State. 


JOHN, 

« But suppose, in the struggle, we’re pushed till we meet 

The waves of the Red Sea itself at our feet. 

“ THOMAS. 

““No matter how mighty our enemies seem, 

Their mightiness dies in its very extreme ; 

Let us enter the waters :—I'll venture to say, 

If our enemies follow, we're safer than they ; 

The Hebrew Dissenters went through on dry ground, 

Where Pharaoh and all his State-Church were soon drowned.’ 


This needs no comment. The hints and allusions may not be 
very delicate ; but they are intelligible enough. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE IRISH GOVERNMENT AND 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS FOR IRELAND. 


In the number of the magazine for last December was inserted 
a correspondence which took place, in 1844, between the late 
lord-lieutenant of ireland, Lord Heytesbury, and the Irish 
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ecclesiastical commissioners. The immediate occasion of the 
correspondence was the desire of government (for of course the 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland was merely the organ of the ministry, 
and had no choice in the matter) to constrain the commis- 
sioners to invest in the funds all monies arising from the sale of 
tuities in future, and to confine all their expenditure within 

their annual income. That the commissioners have exercised 
a sound discretion in what they have done cannot be doubted 
by any one who has been sufficiently informed to form a correct 
ener of the question. But besides this, the commissioners 
ave had “ before them only the choice of evils, since the claims 
which they have satisfied for church accommodation have been 
so urgent, that they could not have refused them without inflict- 
ing lasting injury on the church. The whole of this. corre- 
spondence, however, has been exceedingly illustrative of the 
animus of government towards the protestant church in Ire- 
land; and for this reason it is desirable to preserve the letters 
which have lately been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. The documents referred to by Sir T. Fremantle will 
be found in the December number, among the Documents. 


Letter from Sir Thomas Fremantle to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
Dublin Castle, November 26, 1845, 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—I am directed by his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant to call the attention of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for Ireland to the correspondence which passed between 
his Excellency and that Board at the close of the year 1844, relative 
to the appropriation to the general purposes of the commission of the 
moneys derived from the sale of perpetuities under the Church 
Temporalities Act. 

In his letter, dated the 5th September, 1844, his Excellency, on 
the part of her Majesty’s Government, expressed his regret to find 
that the whole of the income arising from this source of revenue had 
been spent, and no portion whatever retained as capital yielding an 
annual income; and after observing that all claims on account of 
arrears of vestry cess had been satisfied, and that a large expenditure 
had been incurred in putting the parish churches into good repair, 
his Excellency proceeded to state—* The Government conceive that 
the same necessity cannot now exist as heretofore, which would 
justify the commissioners in drawing further upon the capital of the 
Perpetuity Purchase Fund, and they cannot but think that the interests 
of the Established Church in Ireland would not only be best served, 
but require that the moneys arising from this source should, for the 
future, be invested in Government Securities, and the expenditure 
solely confined to interest money accruing therefrom.” 

And the commissioners stated that in order to meet the demands 
upon them for the ensuing year, the commissioners had felt it 
absolutely necessary to draw upon the Perpetuity Purchase Fund to 
the extent of 4828/. 19s. 3d. 

His Excellency having given his best attention to the observations 

Vor. XXX.— August, 1846. K 
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made by the commissioners in support of their views on this import- 
ant subject, stated to the commissioners in his letter of the 7th of 
June, 1845, that their communications had not been found in all 
points satisfactory ; and his Excellency called for further returns and 
explanations on various items of the expenditure of the Board, which 
have been furnished. 

Iam now directed to inform you that, having these documents 
before him, his Excellency can see no reason for altering the opinion 
which he communicated to the commissioners in bis first letter, and 
his Excellency would strongly urge upon the commissioners, in 
framing the estimate of their income and expenditure for the current 
year, to restrict their engagements within the limits of their per- 
manent income, and to direct that henceforth all moneys arising from 
the sale of perpetuities be invested in Government securities, the 
interest thereof alone being applied to the expenses of their Board. 

His Excellency feels, and he trusts that the commissioners will feel 
also, that considerations of graver moment, viz.—the permanent 
interests of the Established Church in Ireland, are deeply involved in 
this question, and that it must eventually prove disastrous to the 
future welfare of the Establishment to expend for temporary pur- 
poses the property of the Church. ‘ 

His Excellency would observe, that however pressing the demands 
of the present'hour may appear to be, it is necessary to yield to them 
no further than your legitimate resources will admit, and that it is the 
duty of public bodies, as of private individuals, to keep their expendi- 
ture within their income, and to abstain from disposing of the capital 
or the property entrusted to their management. 

The adoption of the regulation which his Excellency now recom- 
mends may, in the first instance, occasion some partial inconvenience, 
but by management and economy that inconvenience may be limited 
to a small extent; but, be the difficulty what it may, his Excellency 
is satisfied that it ought not to be allowed to weigh in the balance 
against the importance of enforcing a great principle by which the 
property of the Established Church in Ireland may be secured and 
rendered available for the support of pure religion in future times. 


(Signed) T. F. FREMANTLE, 


Letter from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to Sir Thomas Fremantle. 


Ecclesiastical Commission, Upper Merrion-st., Dublin, Dec. 16, 1845. 

Sir,—The Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Ireland have taken 
into their mature and serious consideration your letter of the 26th 
ult., at a meeting held on the 13th inst., at which were present—The 
Lord Primate, the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Meath, the 
Bishop of Kildare, the Bishop of Ossory, Sir Henry Meredyth, Mr. 
Erek, Mr. Quin. And they desire to acquaint you for the informa- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant, that previously to the receipt of your 
letter, the commissioners had prepared the estimate for the current 
year, acopy of which they have the honour to enclose. The com- 
missioners, it will be perceived, do not propose to make use of the 
Perpetuity Purchase Fund to defray any of the expenditure about to 
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be incurred, and a sum of 20,584/; 4s. 8d. having accrued from the 
redemption of mortgages and sales of perpetuities, the commissioners 
have resolved upon appropriating 10,000/. towards the repayment of 
the loan from the Board of Works. By this means, the balance 
remaining due will be reduced to 50,000/. and a reduction of 4002. a 
eee in the amount of interest payable to that Board will he effected. 
n regard to that portion of your letter in which you inform the 
commissioners that his Excellency would strongly urge upon them 
“to direct that henceforth all moneys arising from the sale of per- 
petuities be invested in Government securities, the interest alone 
being applied to the expenses of the Board,” the commissioners beg 
to state, that they do not feel at liberty to pledge themselves to adopt 
and to adhere undeviatingly to such a rule, inasmuch as the effect of 
it might be to disable them from meeting any pressing emergency 
that might arise in providing for the strictly legitimate wants of the 
Established Church, and it might thus prevent their fulfilling the 
responsible duties imposed upon them by the Act of Parliament 
which constituted their Board. His Excellency may rest assured, 
that as it was with great reluctance they felt themselves constrained 
by the imperative necessities of the Church to draw upon the Per-— 
petuity Fund on former occasions, they have no intention of resorting 
to that fund in future, unless the urgency of the case should be so 
great, that to refuse to appropriate a portion of the capital of the 
property to meet it, would be to inflict a permanent and grievous 
injury upon the Church. The commissioners are of opinion, that 
were they voluntarily to place themselves under an obligation, the 
effect of which as they have reason to think, might be to entail a 
lasting injury on the Church, they would be violating the duty which 
is incumbent on them, as members of the Board, and would be 
defeating the purpose for which the Legislature had established it. 

The difficult and anxious task committed to the commissioners by 
the Legislature is, in some respects, a painful one also; because it is 
impossible for them, through the inadequacy of the means placed at 
their disposal, and the heavy debt with which they are burdened, to 
effect fully the objects specified in the Act. In many cases the com- 
missioners have before them only the choice of evils; but they endea- 
vour to meet the difficulties of their situation according to the best of 
their ability. 

If they were, in any point, to take a step contrary to their own 
deliberate opinion, they would incur censure, not merely for an error 
of judgment, but for a dereliction of duty ; and his Excellency cannot 
doubt that, over and above the special anxiety they feel to do their 
duty as commissioners, they feel also, as members (and several of 
them ministers) of the Established Church, as much anxiety as any 
one can feel for its permanent welfare and security. 

» (Signed) Joun G. Armacu, Chairman. 


There is something most extraordinary and unaccountable in 
the perseverance with which, through the whole of this corre- 
spondence, the late government laboured to prevent the ecclesi- 
astical commissioners for Ireland from assisting to build or 
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enlurge chutéhes in that country. It was very easy to’ clothe 
this ‘in the form of caution and prudence, and “ a regard for 
the support of pure religion in future times.” But with what 
propriety could such advice be given by the very parties who 
were doing everything government could do to encourage dis- 
sent. ‘To say nothing of Roman-catholic dissenters, the pres- 
byterians and the government, both in the late and the preced- 
ing administrations, Ss cannot be too often stated,) have had an 
agreement, or an understanding, in consequence of the presby- 
terians having abandoned their advocacy of scriptural educa- 
tion, and connected themselves with the national board of 
education in Ireland, the effect of which arrangement is this— 
that wherever the presbyterians can contrive to build something 
that they can call a chapel, and manage to make up a stipend 
of 251. for three years, government will then give the minister 
of this new chapel the regium donum. Direct pecuniary assist- 
ance, therefore, is given by government, at this moment, to the 
presbyterians for purely religious and exclusively sectarian pur- 
poses. Nay, direct and almost unexampled encouragement is 
given to proselytism. And how this has escaped notice in the 
House of Commons is inexplicable. Whether there are any 
resbyterians to require a new chapel, or to support it when 
ulle--whether the 25/. a-year be contributed by presbyterians, 
by Roman catholics, or by members of the church, (for in some 
neighbourhoods in Ireland we apprehend the presbyterians 
have a sort of local influence, and are not just the sort of per- 
sons that people care to disoblige,) these are questions which it 
is truly surprising no member of the House of Commons has 
yet seen the propriety of asking. But, whatever answer can be 
given, the government do distribute in this way money for a 
purpose directly and exclusively religious and sectarian. It is 
vain, therefore, to profess a regard for the welfare and security 
of the church, and “ pure religion,” while the facts remain im- 
vontrovertible that, on the one hand, money is given to dissenters, 
in order to help and encourage the extension of their sect and 
the-endowment of their ministers, and, on the other hand, at 
‘the very same time the whole pressure of government is applied 
‘to prevent the Property of the church itself from being applied 
‘to 'the purposes of church extension—even in aid of voluntary 
‘eontributions. If the welfare of the church is anything more 
“than a pretext, the course for government to pursue is clear. 
» Nothmg can be more unreasonable—not to say unjust—than 
“their persisting in requiring the ecclesiastical commissioners for 
“Treland to pay the sum of 50,0002, with interest at the rate of 
four per cent., on the ground of the advance made by parlia- 
ment in 1834. The circumstances of that transaction ought to 
be known and understood. The board of ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners for Ireland was established in 1833. Immediately on 
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its formation it became at once charged, by the act. of 1833,,., 
with all those expenses which had hitherto been legally de-;, 
frayed by a church rate levied in parish vestry. In other words,), 


besides the expenses of the commission, the commissioners had, 


to meet the instant annual demand for keeping the churches in, 
repair, for lighting and warming them, for paying sextons,. 


organists, and parish clerks, and for all the expenses necessary 
for the celebration of divine service. But, instead of granting. 
a sum of money as a capital to enable the commissioners to 
meet these immediate demands at the outset, their only available 

fands (with very little exception) were in prospect, and were to. 
be derived from the incomes of the suppressed dignities and 

preferments, whenever they might happen to fall vacant, of 

which several, some of great value, have actually never been 

avoided to this moment. If the welfare of the church, or the 

extension of ‘ pure religion,” either in present or “ future 

times,’ had been the objects proposed by those who projected 

and carried the act which denuded the church of ten bishoprics, 

it is perfectly obvious that a sum of money, sufficient to put the 
commission on an efficient footing, would have been granted as 

a gift, in the first instance, in order to enable the commissioners 

to carry into effect the provisions of the act until their prospec- 

tive income should have fallen in. And if those who carried 

that measure had really wished to serve the church, no set of 

reasonable men would have refused to allow them to make such 

a grant, considering not only what was due to the commis- 

sioners, who were called on to discharge the onerous and most 

unpopular office of carrying out the provisions of the act; but 

what was due to the church also, which was subjected by the 

whole measure to such an enormous amount of mutilation. 

But this was not all; the commissioners had not only to 
meet the annual demands which had hitherto been chargeable 
on the parish ; the churches were given up to them in a condi- 
tion all but ruinous. For three years previous to 1833, the 
church rate (or vestry cess, as it was called) had not been. paid; 
‘80 that not only the repairs of the churches had been neglected, 
‘but the arrears of church rate had amounted to little short of 
-50,000/. In the very first instance, therefore, the commissioners 
‘had: not only to meet the whole annual demand in lieu of church 
rate, but had immediately (in order to save the inealeulably 
greater expense of delay) to lay out a large sum of money,in 
repairing the injuries which the churches had sustained during 
those years in which the agitation against church rate had, been 
carried on. It was actual injustice to expect any set of mento 
exeeute such a trust under such circumstances. A sufficient 
grant ought to have been made to them, to enable them to com- 
mence with respectability and efficiency, free from debt or em- 
barrassment. No such grant was made; but in 1834 a, clause 
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was introduced into an act amending the act of 1833, by which 
the commisioners of public works in Ireland were empowered 
to lend the Irish ecclesiastical commissioners a sum not exceed- 
ing 100,0001, which the ecclesiastical commissioners were 
bound to repay, with four cent. interest, out of the funds 
hereafter to come into their hands from the suppressed 
bishoprics and preferments. 

But what was to become of the arrears due to churchwardens, 
clerks, sextons, &c., which had been accumulating during the 
three years preceding 1834? To meet this exigency, the 
pati act contained another clause, empowering the eccle- 
siastical commissioners to pay them. The act, however, omitted 
to state in what way the commissioners themselves were to be 
repaid. ‘This omission government have taken advantage of. 
The ecclesiastical commissioners paid off the arrears of three 
years of church rate, amounting to 48,5991. 19s. 7d., and of 
course they expected that this sum would be allowed in the re- 
payment of the sum of 100,0002, advanced by the board of public 
works as that loan was designed by the act, not for the repay- 
ment of the arrears, to which they had not been made liable by 
the act of 1833, but “to enable them to provide for the pur- 
poses hitherto defrayed by vestry assessments”—in other words, 
to assist them in meeting the liabilities created by the act which 
constituted the commission. 

How, then, stands the account? From the report made to the 
lords of the Treasury in 1842, it appears that the ecclesiastical 
commissioners for Lreland had, up to that date, paid, on account 
of the principal of their debt, 40,0002, and in the way of inte- 
rest, at the rate of four per cent. 21 3841. 1s. Lld., making a 
total payment, in way of principal and interest, of 61 3841. ls. 11d. 
Was it unreasonable, then, for them, in 1842, to request the 
government to remember that they had also paid off a sum of 
48,599/. 19s. 7d., arrears of church rate which had been due 
before the commission was called into existence, and, in addi- 
tion to this, had been compelled to pay 10,0002 in consequence 
of the calamitous storm of 18397 Was it unfair to ask that 
these payments, amounting to more than 58,0001, should be 
allowed them, and a discharge given for all claims on the score 
of the loan of 100,000/.? It was perfectly plain that the legis- 
lature never could have meant to impose on the income of the 
ecclesiastical commission the burthen of arrears which had ac- 
erned before the commission was established. There was 
nothing in the act to warrant such a supposition. Besides this, 
the ecclesiastical commissioners informed the lords of the 
Treasury, in that same report of February, 1842, that they were 
compelled “to postpone (NOTWITHSTANDING THE GREAT IN- 
CREASE OF PROTESTANT CONGREGATIONS) the rebuilding and 
enlargement of many churches”—the urgency of the case being 
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proved by the number of places, such as school-houses, and 
even lofts and barns, which the bishops have been obliged to 
license for celebration of divine service. bat 

They told the lords of the Treasury, also, that they had had . 
many applications for the augmentation of small livings, whose 
income, in some cases, was under 50/. a-year ; but that they had 
been obliged to postpone them, without being able to hold out any 
prospect of early assistance, being prohibited by law from entertain- 
ing such applications till surplus funds shall arise. 

Such was the report of the ecclesiastical commissioners in 
1842; and it is certainly not too much to say, that none but an 
administration positively unfriendly to the protestant church 
could have hesitated, for a single moment, to accede to their 
request. Who are these ecclesiastical commissioners? The 
Archbishop of Armagh, the Archbishop of Dublin, the lord 
chancellor and lord chief justice for Ireland ; four of the Irish 
bishops, selected by her majesty in council, and three other 
persons, two of them appointed by the crown, and the third by 
the two archbishops. This, one might imagine, is a body, 
whose representations any government would be disposed to 
attend to. 

No attention, however, have their representations received. 
Government have persisted in requiring the repayment of the 
balance, as if the Commissioners had not a just right to demand 
a discharge on the score of the sums they paid off to re- 
lieve the government from the confusion and embarrassment 
in which the country was involved by the three years’ arrears of 
vestry cess. Of course, it was plainly the duty of government 
to maintain the laws as long as church rates were a legal 
charge. They did not do this. They allowed an agitation to- 
gain strength, They abolished church rates, and then they 
came down upon the property of the church for repayment of 
those three years arrears which would never have accrued had 
not they themselves neglected to enforce the law. 

Since 1842, the commissioners have been paying interest on 
the account of the loan of £100,000, amounting to over £2000 
a-year. And by the report we have now laid before our readers, 
dated Dec. 16th, 1845, it appears that they were then about to 
pay 10,0007. on account of the principal. 

Meantime, how are the duties of the commission to be dis- 
charged? With the income of the commissioners, burdened 
with such a monstrous charge, it is impossible to meet the de- 
mands upon them. The wants of the church are increasing: 
The protestant congregations are increasing. More churches 
must be built. Existing churches must be enlarged. Parishes 
and individuals offer their voluntary contributions for buildings 
and endowments, if the ecclesiastical commissioners will assist 
them. What are the commissionérs to do? “ It is impossible 
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for them, through the inadequacy of the means placed at their 


,» and the heavy debt with which they are burdened, to 
effect fully the objects specified in the Act.” They state this 
explicitly to government, again and again. They tell them 
that in numbers of instances of the most pressing urgency they 
are unable to supply the increased and increasing spiritual ne- 
cessities of the people. Government replies that they must live 
within their income, i. e., they must not encroach on the money 
arising from the sale of perpetuities of church property—that, 
in fact, they will insist on their “rendering the wants of the 
church in ose commensurate” with their income: in other 
words, that they will not allow the Protestant religion to increase 
beyond what the income of the commission may conveniently 
support. Coupling the suggestion with an attorney’s hint, that 
they must repay the balance of the £100,000, “ to prevent the 
necessity of any further legislation.” But why should further 


legislation be necessary? Why? except that under the law as 


it now stands, the government have no right to refuse to allow 
the £48,000—paid by the commissioners, in liquidation of the 
arrears of church rate which were due before 1833,—as a set off 
against their demand. A demand more difficult to justify, or 
less creditable to government, cannot be imagined. What right 
could they have to burden the commissioners with arrears 
which their own negligence had suffered to accumulate before 
the commission was thought of? It was purely for the conve- 
nience of government that the commissioners were appointed to 
take the trouble of discharging these arrears. What person of 
honourable or upright mind ever contemplated that what they 
expended in discharging these arrears should not be placed to 
their credit? Of course no right-minded person would think of 
such a thing. But now, knowing that they have no legal or 
uitable right to refuse to allow this payment in the settlement 

of the account, government threatens the commissioners with 
“further legislation,” and in a tone of piety which makes the 

matter infinitely more offensive, writes as if all its concern was 

for the interests of the church, the security of its property, and 

the “ support of pure religion in future times.” The commis- 

sioners are obliged to content themselves with doing their duty 

at present. “ The support of pure religion in future times” 

must leave to the all-wise protection of an overruling Providence, 

trusting that, in the councils of His mercy, He may at some 

future day raise up men who will have the wisdom to perceive, 

that the welfare and integrity of the British empire are not to 


_ be promoted by the crippling and discouragement of the pro- 


testant religion in Ireland. 
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